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Low-cost Kentile® Architectural Marbles Vinyl Asbestos Tile comes in two 
thicknesses: %” and Vs." Nine colors. Shown above with 1⁄2” feature strips. 


Vinyl tile that looks like marble—wears like it, too! 


КЕМІТЕ A Кепше exclusive. Realistic mottling extends throughout 


VINYL TILE the full thickness of Architectural Marbles for lasting beauty. 


Greaseproof, stain-resistant, easy to maintain. Outwears car- 
0 0 R 8 pet; costs less, too. Samples? Call your Kentile Representative. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 

This column was to have been 
used for a retrospective look at 
the Forum's first 75 years. It was 
in January 1892 that the maga- 
zine was first published, as “The 
Briekbuilder”; and ın January 
1917 that it took its present name. 

But suddenly, with the disap- 
pearance of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
R. Currier, who have been so im- 
portant a part of our immediate 
past, retrospection became too 
painful. Instead, I would like to 
reproduce a letter from Andrew 
Heiskell, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of Urban America Inc., 
whieh looks mainly to the future. 

-L.W.M. 
“Dear Larry, 

“This, I know, could have been 
one of The Architectural Forum's 
most joyful anniversaries. Though 
it must pass without celebration, 
it should not pass without recogni- 
tion on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees of the job the Forum 
has done, is doing, and I know 
will continue to do. 

“The Forum has been very close 
indeed to Stephen Currier’s con- 
cerns and affection. The continua- 
tion of the Forum was the first 
step he took in building the 
organization which became Urban 
America Inc. 

“At the time this organization 
acquired the Forum late in 1964, 
it had no circulation, no advertis- 
ing, only an editorial commitment 
for its staff to carıy on. The prog- 
ress since then has been most 
gratifving to the Board of 
Trustees. Today, the new Forum 
has the attention and respect of 
the architeetural profession as well 
as the other design disciplines 
which shape the city. It has re- 
ceived the stamp of approval of 
private industry in the form of a 
steadily increasing volume of 
advertising. Editorially, it has 
brought home the impaet of de- 
sign on all aspects of the Ameri- 
can urban environment. 

“Please tell your staff of my 
respeet, and that of the Board, 
for the role which the Forum is 
playing so well. It is an essential 
role, and one that can only grow 
in significance in the decades 
ahead.” 

ANDREW HEISKELL 


New. Crouse-Hinds 


AREA*STAR 


first low silhouette, low glare, low cost 
general area luminaire. 


Beautiful from any angle. 


Side glare of typical 


Profile light® 


Beautiful low glare 
streetlight luminaire. AREA*STAR. 


Beautiful to see 


Here’s new design with looks that outshine 
streetlight luminaires. Slim, clean, contem- 
porary. New AREA*STAR is perfectly beau- 
tiful. Singly or in clusters. Beautifully perfect. 
For parking areas, access roadways, drive- 
ins—wherever inexpensive but low glare 
lighting is desirable. 


Beautiful to see by 


Here’s area lighting that’s directed onto the 
ground and not in everybody's eyes. New 
AREA*STAR ‘eliminates the uncomfortable 
side glare of ordinary streetlight luminaires. 
Has a recessed lamp—mercury or metallic 
additive. A flat, patterned lens. There’s no 
protruding glass refractor to create halo and 
glare effects. 

Motorists, Customers, neighbors—all will 
find AREA*STAR lighting bright and inviting. 
Comfortable to see past. Easy to see under. 


Beautiful by cost comparison 


Here’s the luminaire that wins out not only 
in styling and lighting, but in cost. For ex- 
ample, you can save up to $70.00 on a four- 
fixture cluster on a 30’ steel pole. That's over 
a typical streetlight luminaire used for off- 
street purposes. 


Beautiful companion to 
Profile light® 


AREA*STAR was developed as a functional 
complement and appearance companion to 
Profile light—our highly successful “revolu- 
tion in good light and good looks.” Either 
fixture—or a combination of both—makes 
your installation look attractive, day or night. 

Get all the facts and figures on the new 
and beautiful AREA*STAR. Call your local 
Crouse-Hinds lighting distributor, or our local 
lighting specialist. Or write for Bulletin No. 
2810. Crouse-Hinds Company, Outdoor Light- 
ing Dept., Syracuse, N. Y. 13201. 


CROUSE-HINDS ` 


Instock, the first 
six-color tweed. 
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Why six colors? 

Well, think of the usual 
tweed carpet for amoment. Bor- 
ing huh? Practical but boring, 
no-life, hum-drum. So Alexander 
Smith came out with a tweed 
carpet with personality. A tweed 
carpet with six colors. And it’s 
available in ten different color 
combinations. In stock. That 
means excellent color selection 
and fast delivery. 

We call this carpet Chancel- 
lor VI. It’s a tweed carpet that 
gives you more than just practi- 
cality. It gives you the ability to 


extend your colorful imagina- 
tion. It gives you that extraaccent 
of color for your decorating 
ideas. Chancellor VI is con- 
structed of heavy 6-ply Acrilan® 
acrylic and modacrylic yarns for 
long lasting beauty. Over-all, this 
new carpet lets you use tweed in 
a much more decorative way. 

So if your client demands 
the practicality of tweed, but you 
want the flexibility of six colors, 
the advantages of Acrilan®, and 
the most up-to-date look in 
tweed carpeting, give Alexander 
Smith a coupon. 
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I am interested in seeing one of your sales- 
men. And tell him to bring his samples. 


Name _ 

Company 
Position 
Address — 
City = — 


State, Zip Code 


Alexander Smith A 


Box AF-1, 295 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10016 
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We can think of six good reasons 
why you'd want to specify a 


Halsey Taylor water cooler. 


WM SERIES WALL-MOUNTED 

WATER COOLERS — Designed for 
modern interiors. Contoured stain- 
less steel top prevents splashing. 
Hot water dispenser (coffee bar) 
optional. Standard cabinet finish 
is handsome, baked gray enamel. 
Available also in stainless or vinyl- 
clad steel with choice of attractive 
colors and textures. Choose from 
3 models. Capacities: 9.4, 16.4 or 
19.9 gals. of 50° F water at 70° 
room temperature. Water-cooled 
condenser models also available. 


RWM SERIES SEMI-RECESSED 
WATER COOLERS — Provide con- 
temporary complement for public 
areas. Steel box frame allows flush 
mounting in any wall. Standard 
cabinet attractively finished in gray 
baked enamel. Special interior ac- 
cent cabinets also furnished in 
stainless or vinyl-clad steel with 
choice of textures and colors. Two 
models. Capacities: 9.4 to 15.2 
gals. of 50° F water at 70° room 
temperature. 


CP CLASSIC SERIES — Complete 
refreshment center provides cold 
drinking water and hot water for 
coffee and other hot beverages. 
Large refrigerated compartment 
for ice cubes and bottled drinks. 
Modern styling combines stainless 
steel with wood-grain finish. Ideal 
for executive suite, conference 
room, or employees’ lounge. Coffee 
bar, optional equipment. Capacity: 
3.5 gals. 50° F water at 70° room 
temperature. 


WT FLOOR MODEL SERIES — Сап 
be installed free-standing or se- 
cured tightly against the wall. All 
plumbing connections are made 
through cabinet back. Equipped 
with both hand and foot controls 
and new anti-splash stainless steel 
top. Goose neck glass filler and 
water dispenser (coffee bar) are 
optional. Cabinet finished in stand- 
ard gray enamel. Other attractive 
colors on special order basis. 
Choose from 4 models. Capacities: 
9.4 to 24.6 gals. of 50° F water at 
70° room temperature. Water-cooled 
condenser models also available. 


A two-stream 
bubbler 
is one. 


You provide a more satisfying drink of 
water with Halsey Taylor’s exclusive, 
two-stream, mound-building, anti- 
squirt water projector. Two streams 
peak at a precise point to deliver a 
larger, more sanitary mouthful of cold 
water. And the unique overflow outlet 
in the hood guard makes this bubbler 
absolutely squirtproof. Guard and 
bubbler are a one-piece, heavy, 
chrome-plated forging. Constant 
stream height is maintained by an au- 
tomatic stream regulator — never too 
high or too low, even though line pres- 
sure may vary as much as 50 pounds. 


The five attractive water coolers 
shown here, with their clean, modern 
styling, are additional reasons why you 
should specify Halsey Taylor. 


Before you buy or specify see the 
most complete line of electric water 
coolers and drinking fountain equip- 
ment available. Write today for new 
Halsey Taylor catalogs. Or look us up 
in Sweets or the Yellow Pages. 


Halsey Taylor, 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1564 Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 


BL-301 BI-LEVEL ACCESSORY 
FOUNTAIN — Safe, practical way 
to serve drinking water to adults 
and children. Designed for side 
mounting on any WM series water 
cooler. Gray baked enamel, stain- 
less or vinyl-clad steel cabinets to 
match adjoining WM cooler. Waste 
outlet and water supply are integral 
with electric water cooler. Can also 
be installed as separate wall 
fountain. 


329 ideas for matching new 
Republic CRYLCOAT Windows 


to building materials! 


Our new Color Harmony Chart was prepared by The Glidden 
Company, nationally known color authority. In it you'll find ideas 
for matching new CRYLCOAT Windows, and their 18 standard colors, 
to present building materials. 

CryLcoaT Windows have a thermosetting acrylic finish baked 
on for longer life. A finish that won't fade from sun, wind, or 
weather. And we still scour each window with a five-stage phospha- 
tizing process before CRYLCOAT colors go on. Rust and corrosion 
never really have a chance to start. 

Our 18 colors are the ones architects preferred. Colors that work 
for you. With a finish that won't work against you with the 
passing years. 


GERD MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Youngstown, Ohio 44505 


ШҮ ХУ Send your new Republic CRYLCOAT 
i D 4 Steel Window catalog featuring А 
s. your Color Harmony Chart. f. 
2 
THE MAN FROM ji 
MANUFACTURING 
Name Title. 
Company 
Address City 
State Zip 


This STEELMARK of the American Steel Industry کر‎ + ^ 
on a product assures you it is modern, versatile, { Steel + 
economical Steel. Look for it on products you buy 


Modern architect waterproofs and decorates at the 
Same time with 


THOROSEAL PLASTER MIX 


Taliesin Associated Architects William Wesley Peters, Chief Arch. 

E. R. Ronald and Associates, Mech. Eng. * Wilson, Andros, Roberts and 
Noll, Structural Eng. * Robert E. McKee General Contractors, Inc., Con. 
C. W. Knight Plastering, Applicator. 


The new Home Office building for the Lincoln Income 
Life Insurance Company in Louisville, Kentucky is a 
perfect example of what Thoroseal Plaster Mix can do. 
On this particular job, all interior and exterior concrete 
surfaces were first coated with Thoroseal Plaster Mix- 
plus-Acryl 60 by trowel and then floated (pictures #2 
and £3). A second coat was applied by plaster type spray 
(picture #4) to obtain the desired texture. 

Because Thoroseal Plaster Mix-plus-Acryl 60 fills and 
seals all pores, binding so firmly to the rough concrete, 
it actually becomes part of the wall itself and will last 

as long—protecting it from any water, wind and weather 
damage or deterioration. It's the ideal building finish! 
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concrete gives a bank 


VENTURA. SAVIN 2 


extra interest 


FORUM-JAN/FEB-1967 


Inside and out, concrete plays a dramatic role in this strik- 
ing savings and loan association building in California. 

The natural concrete color and texture of the pre-cast, 
post-tensioned waffle ceiling, and the post-tensioned gir- 
ders and fascia beams match the exterior walls. The sim- 
plicity of the unembellished concrete suggests the strength 
and stability of the structure and its function. It's another 
outstanding example of concrete’s ability to combine 
the functional with the aesthetic with no sacrifice of either. 

PoZZOLITH, the most-often-specified admixture, helped 
provide concrete of unusual beauty, strength and durability 
—and exceptional workability for placing around reinforc- 
ing elements. PozzoLirH concrete can aid you in the exe- 
cution of your design concepts. Learn more about it. 

Call your Master Builders Field Man, or write Master 
Builders, Cleveland, Ohio 44118, and Toronto 15, Ontario. 


manufactured only by 


MASTER BUILDERS 


0220. is a registered trademark for Master Builders water-reducing, set-controlling admixture for concrete. 
*POZZOLITH £ d trad А Master Build ter-reducing, set-controlling admixt 


All elements of the Ven- 
tura Savings and Loan 
Association building, ex- 
cept the precast, post- 
tensioned waffle ceiling, 
were job placed con- 
crete. Interior concrete 
is natural color and tex- 
ture. Hand railings are 
bush-hammered white 
concrete. 


Owner: Ventura Savings 
and Loan Association, 
Ventura, California. Ar- 
chitect: William Pereira. 
Structural Engineer: 
Woodward Tom Associ- 
ates. General Contrac- 
tor: William Simpson 
Company. PozzoLırH Pre- 
cast Concrete Compo- 
nents: Interpace Con- 
crete Products. PozzoLiTH 
Ready Mixed Concrete: 
Consolidated Rock Prod- 
ucts Company. 
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Five ways new FILTERGLOW 


industrial luminaires give you 
lowest total cost of light 


Lowest total cost of light through high 


maintained levels of illumination 


The dirt and grime and fumes that turn your present lights 
down a little bit every day are kept out of Filterglow units 
because the luminaires breathe through an activated char- 
coal filter. Dirt doesn't enter the units' sealed optical assem- 
bly in amounts that will rapidly cut illuminating efficiency. 


Lowest total cost of light, because GE 
ALGLAS reflector resists dirt; cleans fast 


Both the Filterglow enclosed units and Econoglow™ open 
units feature reflectors that are precision-formed of alumi- 
num, then chemically coated with a new finish that resists 
tarnish and discoloration from atmospheric contaminants. 
The only cleaning the enclosed unit requires is an occasional 
once-over on outside door glass. 


Lowest total cost of light from faster, 
easier installation 


Luminaires are shipped completely assembled and ready to 
go up. All hardware is included. Detachable cover supports 
unit during conduit wiring. Factory-installed hook-on fit- 
tings make busway installation a snap. Once up, GE Power 
Pack construction is solid assurance of dependability. 


Lowest total cost of light through 
increased visual comfort 


A tightly sealed window on top of the reflector lets up to 
10 percent of the unit’s light output go out the top. This 
reduces contrast between light source and its background, 
assures easy-on-the-eyes illumination for improved condi- 
tions to make workers more efficient. 


Lowest total cost of light because a full 
line meets your needs precisely 


GE industrial luminaires are available in 96 different models 
—sealed and open, single and twin, for Lucalox™, mercury- 
vapor or Multi-Vapor™ lamp operation—to provide the best 
solution to any plant lighting problem. Choose from a vari- 
ety of beamspreads to convert lamp output into effective 
illumination with less glare and lower brightness. 


Find out how you can lower your total cost of light. Get all your General Electric sales engineer or distributor, or write: 
the facts about new Filterglow and Econoglow stay-clean Section 460-92, General Electric Company, Hendersonville, 
industrial luminaires in free 24-page Bulletin GEA-8364. See North Carolina 28739. 
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from Mahon... 

insulated wall panels that 

will help you add color and flair 
to your "Plain Jane" projects 


© 
- 
E 
_ 


Expanses of steel, aluminum and glass. Exciting, bold buildings 
where dreamers, planners, developers—men of ideas live and 
work. Functional designs created with skill and authority. Con- 
ceived and brought to life on the architect's drawing board—made 
possible with Mahon insulated-metal Curtain Walls. Available in 
lengths up to 60 feet—in stainless steel, aluminum, galvanized 
steel and cold-rolled steel. In colors. Fast, easy, economical 
construction. For complete information write The R. C. Mahon 
Company, 6565 E. Eight Mile Road, Detroit, Michigan 48234. 
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in building products 
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Through this new system 
you may design for room 
rearrangement at will while 

maintaining environment standards 


| 
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Here is a sea of space, air and light. And in this sea; 
heating, cooling, ventilation and illumination are 
furnished from above ceiling plane, in such disper- 
sion that they do not restrict the possible arrange- 
ment of rooms. Then too—the structural system is 
so precise that by shifting movable partitions or 
operable walls, a great many room plan arrange- 
ments are feasible, present and future, while always 
providing environment matching or exceeding that 
with fixed partitions. 

This is no pipe dream. It is Space Grid™—a system 
of integrated structural and mechanical systems 
representing the cooperative design development 
of a unified structural/mechanicals system by five 
national manufacturers*; each highly qualified in 
their own specialties. 

Now, instead of spending frustrating days inte- 
grating a half-dozen mechanical systems which 
were designed without relation to one another, you 
start with your total structural/mechanical instru- 


NEXT MONTH 


NEXT YEAR 


ment, and proceed to design for the maximum effi- 
ciency of all component systems. 

Space Grid is one of the successful solutions to 
the much-publicized SCSD** performance specifi- 
cation for California school construction. But the 
range of resources represented by the collaborat- 
ing manufacturers comprising Space Grid extends 
its application to manufacturing, administration, 
commerce, recreation, rest homes and other simi- 
lar end uses. Fast construction and single responsi- 
bility are bonus benefits. For further details, refer 
to Sweet's File 2A/Bu. Or write direct to Architec- 
tural Systems Department, Butler Manufacturing 
Company, 7336 East 13th Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri 64126. 


*Butler Manufacturing Company, Е. F. Hauserman Company, 
Lennox Industries Incorporated, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, and other cooperating manufacturers. Space Grid is 
a trademark of Butler Manufacturing Company. 

**SCSD is the School Construction Systems Development proj- 
ect of the Educational Facilities Laboratories. 
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їп the Open World of L-O-F glass | 


Derthick & Henley design 
a College Library 
to help students see the light 


Every corridor looks out through glass to a vista of the campus. 


Each structural bay has a hooded, polished wired-glass skylight oriented 
toward the north for controlled interior lighting. Shafts permit the 
daylight to penetrate through the floors to ground level. 


Study carrels, faculty offices, and graduate study spaces are located 
around the perimeter of the upper two floors. The cantilevered carrels 
are sheathed in lava-bronze Vitro/ux® spandrel glass banked by vertical 
vision strips of bronze-tinted 7hermopane* insulating glass. Carrels are 
divided from each other with translucent Rough Plate glass or Patterned 
glass, and enclosed with 7uf-flex® glass doors and sidelights. 


The building is designed on a 3'-0" module to provide flexibility in 
interior arrangement of stacks and reading areas. It can be expanded to 
either side—an important consideration for any college library. 


L-O-F commissioned Derthick & Henley, of Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
show how functionally glass can be used in library design. As you 
see by the drawings they met the challenge in a practical way. 
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Areas on first floor: Reference; Reserve Book; Circulation; 
Periodical Room; Reading; Technical Processing: Catalog. Areas 
on upper floors : Stacks and Reading. Service areas in basement. 


Double column arrangement sets up strong circulation patterns. 
Vistas of campus can be seen in all directions. Mechanical circula- 
tion handled between double column rows over circulation areas. 
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Large units of Thermopane insulating glass 

made of Parallel-O-Bronze? are placed at ends 

of all corridors. Glass-enclosed carrels and hooded 
Skylight are also shown. 


L-O-F GLASS FOR LIBRARIES 


L-O-F makes a particular kind of glass for every purpose in Open World 
' design. Refer to Sweet's Architectural File, or call your L-O-F glass distribu- 
tor or dealer, listed under Glass“ in the Yellow Pages. Or write to Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, 811 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 


POLISHED PLATE GLASS Rough Plate 
Parallel-O-Plate®, %“, %4" INSULATING GLASS—Thermopane® 
Heavy-Duty Parallel-O-Plate, % to 1” SPANDREL Glass—Vitrolux® 


Vitreous colors fused to back 
Oa © 1345," y 
Parallel-O-Grey®, "а", % of heat-strengthened glass 


Parallel-O-Bronze*, 4", %" HEAT-TEMPERED GLASS—Tuf-flex® 
Heat Absorbing, 74" Doors and sidelights 

(grey, bronze and heat absorbing plate are WINDOW GLASS 

available in heavy-duty thicknesses.) PATTERNED & WIRED GLASS 


lo. Libbey - Owens : Ford Glass Co. 


ч GLASS Toledo, Ohio 
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All-Steel furniture has the style., the 
completeness of line to make office 
planning easier. It is an outstanding 
value in design, engineering and the 
visible qualities belie its pricing. 
For some really exciting office planning ideas, write 
for your copy of Design Decision, All-Steel Equipment Inc., 
Aurora, Illinois. Showrooms in Chicago, New York, 
Los Angeles and Aurora. 


All-Steel 


Haws receptor/fountains are kid-resistant 


nn 


Model 3018 


A thousand tugging fingers can’t turn or twist the 
vandal-proof fixtures from Haws deck-type recep- 
tor/fountains—can’t pull or pry them from their 
locked-on position. Haws units assure dependable 
operation year after year... and they're sanitary, 
too, to complement today's school health programs. 
There are many Haws receptor/fountains in stain- 
less steel and enameled iron to fit your needs. Ask 
about them. Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 1441 Fourth 


Street, Berkeley, California 94710. 


Since 1909 


DECK-TYPE RECEPTOR/FOUNTAINS 
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AGE AND BEAUTY 


Forum: Your enthusiasm for Chi- 
cago’s new Civic Center [Forum, 
Oct. 66], is well justified. 

Two points, however, deserve 
more than casual observation for 
the benefit of those who believe, 
most of the time rightly, that 
the Forum is a bible. 

The details of the perimeter 
enclosure include no thermal in- 
sulation of any kind. The build- 
ing is air conditioned and heavily 
populated. Will the interior perim- 
eter surfaces shed condensation 
tears for this omission, or has the 
problem been resolved by other 
means? 

Age comes before beauty indeed. 
But was it necessary to omit a 
simple drip arrangement on the 
upper edge of the exposed steel 
spandrels? The uneven oxidation 
stains on the building will last 
for some time to come. Do show 
us another photograph when the 


beauty emerges. 


у. MILIC 
Toronto Architect 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Forum: Just after reading “Har- 
lem’s Beseiged Showpiece” (Forum, 
Noy. '66), my eye was caught by 
the full-page picture of Bertrand 
Goldberg’s Hilliard Center (also 
November Forum). This rooftop 
view suggested an inviting and de- 
lightful place where children might 
play, far above the familiar slums 
visible through the open lookouts. 

If the urban “schoolhouse” could 
be raised higher, it might serve to 
lift the classroom above the every- 
day. One could see out and be- 
yond, creating a new sense of scale. 
The site would thus be freed from 
the enclosing facades and suffocat- 
ing streets in the immediate sur- 
roundings. As for window replace- 
ment, some would be out of range 
for would-be B-B pelters, sling- 
shooters, and rock slingers, or at 
least would provide a more chal- 
lenging target. The ground level 
should remain an open-air play 
space, but a much higher dimen- 
sion would let in the sun and still 
serve as shelter for wet-day play. 

When I was a teacher, the no- 
window concept appealed to me 
greatly. Now, as a librarian and 
editor actually working in a win- 
dowless room, I have discovered a 
claustrophobic element in myself 
not encountered before. Perhaps 
we all have it. Outside the build- 
ings here is a quiet and beautiful 


landscape, far different from th 
slums of Harlem, but somehow 
is the light and sunshine and fres 
air that one craves, perhaps re 
gardless of what else is in th 
package. 

CAROL DOTY, Edit: 


Morton Arboretum Quarter 
Lisle, Ill, 


CITY OR TOWN? 


Forum: Are you putting us on 
As recent visitors to Cumbernaulc 
we were surprised and distresse 
at the lack of serious criticisr 
displayed by John Donat in th 
Cumbernauld article (Forum, No 
66). 

In raising the question “Is Cum 
bernauld truly a town?” and re 
plying, “No, it is not,” Mr. Dons 
provides us with a journalisti 
effort more appropriate to th 
Sunday supplement than to th 
kind of writing we have come t 
expect and admire from th 
Forum. Unfortunately, Mr. Dona 
does not bless us with his defini 
tions of a “town” or “village. 
Even Webster is elusive in defin 
ing these terms. But, in inter 
views with residents of Cumber 
nauld during three visits sinc 
1964, we have found that they ar 
happy with their residential “vil 
lages.” Is this not significant? 

Mr. Donat also raises question 
concerning the concept of provid 
ing both pedestrian and automo 
tive networks of circulation. W 
would take issue with this criti 
cism. In Cumbernauld a reason 
able choice exists between walkin 
and driving to move from th 
fringe to the town center. Ho 
long the choice will remain rea 
sonable is still to be determine 
But, in “towns” of 100,000 peopl 
as we know them now, there usu 
ally does not exist a reasonabl 
choice between driving and walk 
ing; Cumbernauld has at leas 
attempted to provide such 
choice. Perhaps someday th 
choice might be extended to ii 
clude a sophisticated and conv 
nient form of public transport. 

Mr. Donat also criticizes t 
contrast that exists between t 
“town” center and the residenti 
“villages” which surround it. 
view this contrast in character 
one of the most exciting aspec 
of Cumbernauld. There the oppo 
tunity exists to develop a hie 
archy of character ranging fro 
“rural” to “village” to “town” 
“city.” These choices occur 
strong visual relation to ea 
other because of the sloping te 
rain of the site. From the “to 
center” you can look across t 

(continued on page 28) 
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blight. 


like burlap, split cork bark, silk, linen, 
grass cloth, handwoven straw, tapestry, 
or others, plain or fancy. 

It comes in 26 patterns, in 480 colors. 

For more information on Koroseal wall 
covering, write B.F.Goodrich Consumer 
Products, Akron, Ohio 44308. 

And begin the end of bare wall blight. 


Koroseal —T. M. Reg. U.S. \ BEGoodrich / 
Pat. Off. 


D 


Painting won't do it, but Koroseal vinyl 
wall covering will. 

You can put new paint on a wall, but 
the blight always returns. Smudges. 
Scratches. Stains. Ruination. 

Koroseal resists smudges, scratches, 
stains and all that. It's easy to wash. It & 
doesn’t chip, flake, yellow, fade, crumble. 

Koroseal ends bare walls, too. Painted 
walls are bare walls. Dull walls. Koroseal 
dresses them up with textures that look 


oe RT US‏ کی کو وف 
نوا ud‏ ہے Mum S bm‏ 
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SCHOKBETON’ 


Another outstanding example 
of Schokbeton’s design plasticity. 


Schokbeton precast concrete 

load-bearing T-shaped wall units — 

Beneficial Plaza, 3700 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
Architects and Engineers: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
Contractor: Dinwiddie Construction Co. 

Schokbeton by: Rockwin-Schokbeton 


For the best in precast concrete, 

specify Schokbeton 

EASTERN SCHOKCRETE CORP. 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

65 Mountain St. West, Worcester, Mass. 
P.O. Box 56, Brandywine, Md. 
CREST/SCHOKBETON CONCRETE, INC. 
P.O. Box 328, Lemont, Illinois 60439 


PRECAST/SCHOKBETON, INC. 

P.O. Box 2088 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 

MABIE-BELL SCHOKBETON CORP. 

P.O. Box 1558, Greensboro, N.C. 

Peachtree City, Georgia 

P.O. Box 47546, Miami, Florida 

INLAND SCHOKBETON 

A Division of Nebraska Prestressed Concrete Co. 
P.O. Box 29208, Lincoln, Nebraska 68529 
ROCKWIN SCHOKBETON 

Division of Rockwin Prestressed Concrete Corp. 
Subsidiary of United Concrete Pipe Corp. 

P.O. Box 2536, Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 

TEXAS SCHOKBETON, INC. 

Loop Road — P.O. Box 1002 

Crockett, Texas 

BUEHNER SCHOKBETON COMPANY 

301 West 60th Place, Denver, Colorado 80216 
640 Wilmington Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 84106 
BASALT SCHOKBETON 

A Division of Basalt Rock Company, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2540, Napa, California 

CANADA 

SCHOKBETON QUEBEC INC. 

P.O. Box 240, St. Eustache, P.Q., Canada 
CONTECH SCHOKBETON 

Division of Concrete Technology (B.C.) Ltd. 
790 Nelson Road — P.O. Box 68 

Richmond, B.C., Canada 
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In fact, we're permanent guests in all 126 rooms 
of the new Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge 
in Kansas City-Independence, Mo. In these 
luxurious accommodations, our Bohn-Aire® Fan 
Coil Units are providing year-round comfort 


for travelers. П Of course, Bohn-Aire® operates 
so quietly guests may never notice us except 
for our handy push-button controls. Low air 
velocities and low fan-tip speeds keep us quiet. 
And Bohn-Aire’s® tapped winding motors have 
eliminated annoying transformer "buzz". || A 
choice of floor, wall or ceiling mounted models 


BOHN 


ALUMINUM & | DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
BRASS COMPANY 
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gives the architect plenty of design freedom 
and units can be exposed, flush-mounted or 
concealed. Bohn-Aire® units are U/L listed and 
ARI approved, too. 0 We could go on and on. 
Mr. Charles Sturgell, manager of this Howard 
Johnson's did. He's also invited Bohn-Aire® 
into all 112 rooms of his new Howard Johnson's 
in Springfield, Mo. [] Have no reservations 
about the ubiquitous Bohn-Aire®. You can write 
for Bulletin 471, call ahead for a copy from 


your BOHN representative, or see us in Sweets. 


HEAT TRANSFER DIVISION 


PHONE:217 446-3710 


A DIVISION OF UNIVERSAL AMERICAN CORPORATION 
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Modern buildings require 
complex communications 
services—telephone, data, 
teletypewriter, closed- 
circuit television. If they're 
planned early—in the 
blueprint stage—you won't 
wind up making expensive 
alterations and adding 
unsightly wiring later on. 
All the people listed here 
have talent, training and 
experience in working with 
people who build. They 
know communications. 

They know construction. 
Before you build, consult 
with them. Remember, you 
add them to your team; not 
your payroll. So—call us. 


ALABAMA 
J. H. Brightwell 
205-328-2524 


ARIZONA 
Architect and Builder 
Service 

602-258-3643 
602-791-2427 
ARKANSAS 

С. М. Stout 

501-376-9249 
CALIFORNIA 

CENTRAL 

C. Smith 

408-293-3410 

LOS ANGELES, CENTRAL 
A. F. DuFault 
213-621-1291 


LOS ANGELES, NORTH 
E. W. Means 
213-621-8899 Ext. 405 
SACRAMENTO 

M. J. Puliz 

916-452-8363 

SAN DIEGO 

D. H. Armstrong 
714-295-0061 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Tel. Plan Service 
415-399-3981 

SAN LEANDRO 

R. Schmidt 
415-451-9000 Local 2301 
COLORADO 

J. Morley 

303-266-4553 
CONNECTICUT 

W. T. Blake 
203-771-3547 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
M. K. Ross, Jr. 
202-392-555] 
WASHINGTON 

D. Chase 

202-392-2255 
FLORIDA 

A. М. Brockman 
904-353-2252 
GEORGIA 

G. E. Dial 

404-529-8286 

IDAHO 

BOISE 

E. E. Coffin 
208-385-2236 


POCATELLO 
F. C. Miller 
208-232-0226 


TWIN FALLS 
H. H. Cheney 
208-733-0243 


ILLINOIS 

W. U. Wylie 
312-727-1885 
INDIANA 

C. Zollinger 
317-630-5397 
IOWA 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
R. H. Stockton 
319-369-9337 
DAVENPORT 
J. W. Lohrman 
319-328-1200 


DES MOINES 

D. J. Boatright 
515-281-6727 

KANSAS 

K. R. Mitchell 
913-FL-7-2565 
KENTUCKY 

V. G. Quinn 

502-582-8242 

LOUISVILLE 

M. J. Eder 

502-451-3100 
LOUISIANA 

BATON ROUGE 
Commercial, 504-921-2420 
Residential, 504-342-9011 
NEW ORLEANS 
Commercial, 504-529-9564 
Residential, 504-834-3842 


Call us 


SHREVEPORT 
Commercial, 318-425-5224 
Residential, 318-425-2311 
MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
VERMONT 

J. E. Gearin 
603-669-9656 
MARYLAND 

P. W. Peters 
301-393-3639 
SUBURBAN 
WASHINGTON 

R. G. Kelley 
202-392-3425 
MASSACHUSETTS 
E. B. Moran 
617-879-9265 
MICHIGAN 

R. R. Reimer 
313-357-4906 
MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 

R. J. Peterson 
612-334-5803 

ST. PAUL 

R. A. Kulhanek 
612-221-5425 
MISSISSIPPI 

R. D. Yarbrough 
601-948-1637 
MISSOURI 

Architect and Builder 
Service 
314-CH-7-2103 
MONTANA 

F. J. Hill 
406-443-3202 


NEBRASKA 

G. J. Schempp 
402-344-3948 
NEVADA 

R. Н. Weston 
702-329-6496 

NEW JERSEY 

J. Gotsch 
201-649-2131 

NEW MEXICO 

C. Furr 
505-765-6654 

NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 

K. J. LaTurner 
716-857-7716 

NEW YORK 

G. O. Foss 
212-394-1056 
NORTH CAROLINA 
A. G. Lee 
704-372-2420 
NORTH DAKOTA 
F. R. Parks 
701-235-3510 
OHIO 
CINCINNATI 

C. Wirtle 
513-397-2116 
CLEVELAND—EAST 
R. E. Fox 
216-622-2340 
CLEVELAND— WEST 
R. J. Barber 
216-622-7894 
COLUMBUS 

W. C. Carpenter 
614-227-8200 
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DAYTON 

W. A. Kette 
513-449-6325 
STEUBENVILLE 
J. A. Ternasky 
614-283-8218 
TOLEDO 

J. F. Gilbert 
419-247-7555 


ZANESVILLE 
W. F. Loucks 
614-452-9166 


OKLAHOMA 
E. Rueb 
405-CE-6-7490 
OREGON 

A. O. Hatlelid 
503-233-4373 


PENNSYLVANIA 
EASTERN AREA 
and DELAWARE 
W. A. Wilson 
215-466-2618 


HARRISBURG 
E. F. Gallagher 
717-238-3897 
PHILADELPHIA 
G. S. Holland 
215-466-3325 


PITTSBURGH 
J. H. Dobbins 
412-633-3666 


RHODE ISLAND 
T. C. Carmichael 
401-525-2230 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
J. E. Bouknight 
803-254-9082 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
V. L. Roe 
605-338-0908 
TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA 
R. J. Bradley 
615-267-3229 
KNOXVILLE 

K. Coopwood 
615-577-2588 
MEMPHIS 

G. Pryon 
901-272-9203 
NASHVILLE 

G. A. Collier 
615-256-9955 
TEXAS 

DALLAS 


R. E. Thomas 
214-747-5311 Ext. 2772 


EL PASO 

R. C. Andrews 
F. S. Wood 
915-543-4445 
FORT WORTH 
E. E. Flippo 
817-ED-6-6260 
HOUSTON- 
SAN ANTONIO 
5. К. Lang 
713-СА-9-8374 


UTAH 
О. Gaisford 
801-524-6487 


VIRGINIA 

M. C. Fauber 
703-772-3581 
SUBURBAN 
WASHINGTON 
E. C. Lord 
202-392-6475 


WASHINGTON-IDAHO 


H. V. Stimmel 
206-345-4736 


WEST VIRGINIA 
D. Marble 
304-344-7219 
WISCONSIN 
MADISON 

B. N. Hansen 
608-256-4943 
MILWAUKEE 

G. H. Maikowski 
414-393-6539 
WYOMING 

J. L. Tucker 
307-634-2265 
CANADA 
MONTREAL 

R. A. Plumpton 
514-870-8411 
TORONTO 

A. E. Ainsworth 
416-929-2237 


Architect and Builder 
Consultation Service 


AT&T, 195 Broadway, N.Y. 
212-393-4537, Collect 


AT&T 
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Luxury without bulk. Scaled to 

today’s architecture. Deep, lasting comfort 
for the executive office and lounge 

areas. By Harter, the 

seating specialists. 


CORPORATION 


118 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 49091 


Harter Metal Furniture, Ltd., 139 Cardigan, Guelph, Ontario 
Briones-Harter, S. A., Lago Iseo 96, Mexico 17, D.F. 
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For complete information, write: 


LETTERS 


(continued from page 22) 


“villages” to the countryside. 
From the “villages” you can look 
up to the “town” center or across 
to the green hills. We thought it 
a civilized attempt to create a 
choice of environments appropri- 
ate to a city. 

Certainly Cumbernauld can be 
criticized in many areas. Its anti- 
quated building methods, zoning, 
unit heating, rent systems, ser- 
vices, etc. are all open to question. 
But Cumbernauld seems to sug- 
gest that New Towns do have a 
potential to develop a diversity of 
character appropriate to a city. 

If Mr. Donat could only have 
seen Cumbernauld as giving him 
Trafalgar Square at his front door 
and Hampstead Heath at his back, 
he might have asked if Cumber- 
nauld will be the first new “city” 
instead of an old New Town. 

Our own concern is whether the 
next century will find Cumber- 
паша to be only a forgotten 
name-place which has been swal- 
lowed up in the Glasgow-Edin- 


burgh megalopolitan corridor. 


ROBERT M. BECKLEY, AIA 

Assistant Professor of Architecture 
University of Michigan 

ROGER D. CLEMENCE 

Associate Professor of Architecture 
University of Minnesota 


Forum: The price of veracity in 
public architecture is eternal vigi- 
lance. Let us keep the record 
straight: I researched, conceived, 
designed, and administered Cum- 
bernauld Central Area well into 
the construction of the works, 


before leaving Scotland in 1963. 


GEOFFREY COPCUTT 

Visiting Andrew Mellon 

Professor of Architecture and Urban Design 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


FLOWERY WORDS 


Forum: Far be it from me to 
take issue with so distinguished a 
group of architects as quoted in 
Paul Heyer’s book [Architects on 
Architecture, Forum, Nov. 1966] 
except that I read their words 
with mounting and depressing con- 
fusion. A great deal of the quota- 
tions were grand, flowery words, 
difficult in most cases to equate 
with today’s architecture. Most 
depressing was the apparent lack 
of a humble view of life and liv- 
ing, and architecture’s relation to 
it all. I could only conclude they 
left something out of their words 
or their work, or do not wish 
to express exactly how they feel; 
or, most distressing, do not wish 
to disturb things as they are! 


Harsh conclusions perhaps, but no 
harsher than the omissions of these 
leaders in architecture in failing to 
recognize the forces facing man 
and his structures. 

Down through history, the forces 
of nature and the forces invented 
by man have been basic elements 
that must be faced to make struc- 
tures safe for man. . . . In the 
past the designer has recognized 
the challenges of these forces, and 
to & large extent has succeeded in 
protecting man from them. Unless 
the designer accepts this basic 
function and recognizes the forces 
prevalent in the world in his time, 
history will challenge his place in 
man's development. 

Today are we aware of the 
architect’s duties to his fellow 
man? It is not apparent in the 
words of our leading architects. 
Only one man (Weese), appears 
troubled and unhappy, “Man is 
losing touch with nature.” Man 
may be losing touch with nature, 
but nature is not losing touch with 
man. The architect has failed to 
start to recognize the elemental 
forces of nature harnessed by man 
and their capabilities of destruc- 
tion. And what do our architects 
have to say about the influence of 
this new force on architecture? If 
they have anything to say, it is 
not said. 

For those who are familiar with 
the technology involved in this 
new force and can see a glimmer 
of things to be, architecture will 
be again exciting, exciting because 
it will challenge the realities of its 
time; and beautiful because it will 
provide a safe haven for man. 


STEPHEN NOLAN 
Morristown, N.J. Architect 


SELF-CRITICISM 


Forum: Your splendid publication 
is, indeed, an Architectural Forum. 

But I am, alas, not an architec- 
tural critic as you and most other 
people describe me. 

Our [Washington Post] Paul 
Hume may be musical, but his 
profession is music critic. Our 
Richard Coe can on occassion be, 
in a most charming way, dramati- 
cal. But he is still only a drama 
critic. 

I happen to be not the least 
architectural. If I were, I would 
have to be very critical about the 
way I was designed, what with a 
bulging midriff and a lot of fea- 
tures that are neither decorative 
nor functional. 

Can we settle on the designation 


“architecture critic”? 
WOLF VON ECKARDT 
Architecture Critic 


Settled.—E». 


Washington, D.C. 


b. 


An automated pulp mill on wheels. 
Driven to a forest site, it sends out 
remote control satellites to fell trees, 
convert logs, and send back wood 
chips for the mill to process. The 
entire operation handled by just three 
men: a timbering superintendent, 

plant process supervisor, and a quality 
control chemist. 


Futuristic perhaps, but not as far off 
as you might think. In fact, the 
strikingly different ceiling already 
exists. You presently have a choice of 
three distinct Armstrong Luminaire 
Ceiling Systems to help solve today's 
problems as well as tomorrow's. 


Why a Luminaire Ceiling System? 
First, freedom of design and the 


functional 


flexibility to create an almost 
limitless number of innovative, 
dramatic ceiling layouts. Then you 
have the convenience of a single 
installation that combines lighting, 
distribution of air, acoustical control, 
and rated fire protection. 


Economics add other good reasons 
for Luminaire. As a single, totally 
integrated system performing many 
functions, it can be installed at costs 
that frequently save money over 
conventional methods. For any 
desired level of light, your Luminaire 
System needs fewer lamps and ballasts. 
Lower initial requirements mean 
fewer replacement units. And, your 
ceiling will operate on less wattage. 


Luminaire provides completely 
uniform, draft-free air distribution at 


rates from 1 to 5 cfm per square 
foot. It lights anywhere from 30 to 
well over 200 fc. All this with 
superior acoustical control. 


Such a functional, striking ceiling was 
inevitable. But you don't have to 
wait for the future. Installation 
instructions, application-engineering 
data, and guideline specifications 
can be yours for the asking. 

Ask Armstrong, 4202 Rooney Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17604. 


LUMINAIRE CEILING SYSTEMS BY 


mstrong 


Sargent & Greenleaf 870 series fric- 
tion controls are on over 1,200 bal- 
cony doors at the beautiful Coral 
Ridge Towers and Commodore Apart- 
ments. They were selected by the 
architects and hardware consultant 
again and again and again, because 
they can't be beat’’ by wind, salt or 
sand... for trouble-free service, too. 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF, INC. 
Rochester, N. Y. 14621, U. S. A. 


CORAL RIDGE TOWERS (right) 
CORAL RIDGE TOWERS NORTH (left) 
CORAL RIDGE TOWERS EAST (center) 


ARCHITECT BUILDER 

Oscar Handle AIA Frank J. Rooney, Inc 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 
HARDWARE CONSULTANT 

Ray Maher 

Gate City Hardware, Inc 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 


COMMODORE APARTMENTS (back) 


ARCHITECT BUILDER 

Phillip Pearlman AIA General Builders of 
Miami, Fla Ft. Lauderdale 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 


HARDWARE CONSULTANT 
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Textured Wormy Chestnut Marlite 


Want soilproof walls with beautiful texture? 


Textured Leather Marlite 


Textured Tapestry Marlite 


Marlite has the touch. 


EHOUSES 


One touch tells you. Неге is a building product 
with unlimited possibilities. 

It’s new Textured Marlite. A complete line 
of wall paneling with texture you can actually 
feel. And soilproof beauty you can wash. 

These four distinctive designs add a new 
dimension to any interior. Textured Wormy 
Chestnut captures every surface detail of a rare 
and expensive wood. Textured Travertine du- 
plicates a rich Italian limestone. Textured 
Leather: the masculine good looks of top-grain 


Marlite Paneling 
goes up fast, 


cowhide. And Textured Tapestry: the luxury of 
hand-woven fabrics. 

All are exclusively Marlite, with a baked plas- 
tic finish that wipes clean with a damp cloth. 
Marlite is fast and easy to install—stays like 
new for years. 

Add the beautiful touch of Marlite Textured 
Paneling to your next home or business in- 
terior. Consult Sweet’s File or write Marlite 
Division of Masonite Corporation, Dover, 
Ohio 44622. 
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installation costs. 


PLASTIC - FINISHED 


Decorator Paneling 


ANOTHER: QUALITY PRODUCT OF MASONITE® RESEARCH 


Illustrating the versatility 
of precast concrete panels... . . . .. 


These buildings all feature 
precast concrete units made 


from Trinity White. 
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Want to see more? 


We have a new booklet that shows 
dozens of examples of the use of 
precast white concrete panels. 
Write—or check our number— 

for your free copy. 


[7 D | PORTLAND White 
A PRODUCT OF GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


GP Offices: Chicago - Dallas - Houston * Tampa * Miami - Chattanooga • Fort Wayne - Kansas City, Кап. * Fredonia. Kan. « Oklahoma €ity - Los Angeles 


CC 


Spec No.: PLEX 7-5 


Spec No.: PLEX 7-2 


Spec No,; PLEX 7-6 


. 


Spec No.: PLEX 7-4 


New 
innovations 
In 

facing 
panels of 
PLEXIGLAS" nem ٗ 0 


Six Readily-Available, Sculptured Designs in Varying Sizes and a Host of Colors. These 
dramatic new designs in facing panels of Plexiglas acrylic sheet are now available from experienced 
fabricators conveniently located to serve all parts of the country. The modules can be made ina 
variety of sizes and the full Plexiglas color spectrum, to suit the requirements of a broad range of 
building designs. 

Facing panels of Plexiglas are light in weight and easy and economical to install. They are highly 
resistant to breakage and their ability to withstand the effects of all types of weather has been 
proved by many years of successful outdoor use. 

Write to us for our new brochure on facing panels of Plexiglas and the ROHM A 
names of fabricators and installers of these unique, pre-patterned : HAAS 
modules. We will also be glad to send you installation instructions. PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19105 


PLEXIGLAS and PLEX are registered Trademarks of Rohm and Haas Company for its brand of acrylic plastic sheets. 
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you also paid for 
this waste 
yardage 


Now, with ModulFloors: 
you pay only for the carpet 
you need, and you get exactly 


what you need: 


size, color, fiber, 


density, backing, cushioning. 


And, at 


Forget carpet by the yard. This is carpet by the job. For the 
job. To do the job. Any size job. 

It took CCC—the creators and manufacturers of Densylon— 
to come up with this concept: Carpet, tailor-made to your 
blueprints. Carpet constructed to your specifications to meet 
your traffic, acoustical, aesthetic, humidity, maintenance, bud- 


get requirements, 

With Modu/Floors you order carpet by the yarn. Take your 
pick: Wool Six®, Acrylic 739, Nylon 360-D®, Polypropylene 
8®—whichever works best for you in a given area, for looks, 
wear, maintenance, price. 

But that's only the beginning. 

With Modu/Floors, you order carpet by the yarn woven 
to the exact density you need. Lower, less costly for low-traffic 
areas. Tighter, denser for high-traffic areas. And to the pile 
height you want. With the backing and cushioning you want. 
To the modular width you need. 


Think what this means! 

It means more carpet for your dollar because there's no 
waste. It means you can put carpet in areas you couldn't 
afford to before. And it means better design for your dollar 
because there are no limits. You're not locked in to a fixed 
pattern or weight or price of finished goods and forced to 
make the best of possible compromises. 

You can have the same yarn, in the same color in different 
constructions, and get the same look with different wear in 
corridors, rooms, lobbies, entrances, offices. Or you can have 
the same texture in different yarns and different colors. You 
can use fibers single, double, triple. Mix them or match them. 


lower installation costs. 


In short, you can design your own carpet. Аї no extra cost. 
And that's the best thing you've had going for you since carpet! 

It took foresight, and the facilities to operate this way. It 
took the development of new machinery, special fibers, back- 
ings, cushionings. And it takes a skilled space engineer to 
analyze your needs, suggest solutions and service your job. 
Before, during and after installation! 

Only CCC is set up to do it. Only CCC—the largest exclu- 
sive manufacturer of commercial carpet in the country, with 
the largest sales force in every region of the country (102 men 
strong!)— could do it! 

Modu/Floors just saved a client 2,204 yards on a 21,000 
yard installation. 1096! 

Sounds good to you? 

Hold everything until you get the full story. Mail coupon 
now. 


Commercial Carpet Corporation 
10 West 33rd Street 

New York, New York 10001 
Attention: Mr. Walter Brooks 


Dept. 


0 Please send me complete information about Modo / Floors. 


0 Please have CCC's Modu/Floors space engineer call on me. 


Title Phone 


Organization 


Address 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Name | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 

| 


Visit us at Intercon | at McCormick Place and at the Chicago Merchandise Mart—1 1th floor, Chicago, Illinois. March 20, 21, 22, 1967. 


Modv/Floors.,,€2€2€2 


The world's largest exclusive manufacturer of 
commercial carpet. Creators and manufacturers of 
Densylon, the only floor covering that has 
obsoleted tile and carpet for high-traffic areas. 


Commercial Carpet Corporation offices in principal cities—(Pacific Commercial Carpet Corporation, Los Angeles, San Francisco) 


Colorvein has the same distinctive ap- 
pearance as natural stone . . . the same 
massive look and lustrous, smooth-pol- 
ished surface. 

But Johns-Manville adds one quality 
that's missing in quarried stone—con- 
trolled uniformity. In the Colorvein manu- 
facturing process, finely dispersed asbes- 
tos fibers, chemically resistant pigments 
and cement are combined by water, pres- 
sure and heat into an architectural mate- 
rial of monolithic strength and beauty. Its 
swirling chiaroscuro patterns have a 
unique character. The patterns are avail- 
able in dark swirls within a light back- 
ground or light swirls within a dark back- 


Chilean National Airlines (LAN) Miami ticket office. R. A. Donnelly, Interior Designs. 


ground. The color combinations are black 
and white, green and black, brown and 
white. 

Strength and density are consistent, 
too. There are no weak striations or cleav- 
age planes. And Colorvein is easier to 
work with than stone. It cuts and ma- 
chines easily—it can be erected by ma- 
sonry methods or (an advantage over 
most stone materials) it can be erected 
by carpentry methods because of its 
strong screw-holding ability. 

Versatile J-M Colorvein is available in 
panels 4’ wide, 8’ long and thicknesses 
to 14%”. Use Colorvein for exterior walls 
and spandrels; for interior walls, parti- 


tions, wainscotings, furniture, and even 
for floors. In fact, wherever your imagi- 
nation takes you. 

For even greater design variety, com- 
bine Colorvein with its companion mate- 
rials Colorlith® in solid colors and Color- 
chip® in random-particle designs. All are 
illustrated in free literature, yours upon 
request to Johns-Manville, Box 111, New 
York, N. Y. 10016. Cable: 


JOHNMANVIL. Colorvein is JM 


also available in Canada. 


Johns-Manville 


Glazed Brick for the price of Face Brick 


RR 


I don't believe il 


It’s true. Now you can have 
a glazed brick building for 
the same price as face brick 
when you specify HANLEY 
Jumbo Norman Glazed Brick. 

Let’s be fair. If you use 
common face brick as a com- 
parison we’d lose. But take a 
good quality standard face 
brick (8" x 214" x 334"), 
buff or grey, compare “in wall” 
cost with HANLEY Jumbo 
Norman Glazed Brick (115$" 
x 234” x 394"), and more often 
than not, the price will be 
the same or even less. 

'Think of it, now you can 
have all the advantages of 
Glazed Brick and not pay a 
premium price. If you're still 
in doubt ask your HANLEY 
representative to prove it. 


HANLEY COMPANY 


Summerville, Pennsylvania 
District Sales Offices 
New York ٠ Buffalo • Pittsburgh 


Distributors: Nationwide and Canada 


Our Savior's Lutheran Church, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Designer/Structural Fabricator: Phoenix Steel Corp. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 
Architect: Leefe & Ehrenkrantz, San Francisco, Cal. 


Hockessin Methodist Church, Hockessin, Delaware 
Sculptor: Charles C. Parks, Hockessin, Delaware 


How 

to look 
your Sunday 
best 


The brand of steel is Cor-TEN. 
It was described by the late 
Eero Saarinen as having, unlike 
other man-made materials, “a 
beauty that only nature can 
impart.” As USS Cor-TEN 
Steel weathers, it forms a dense, 
tight, textured oxide coating 
that seals out corrosion. The 
longer it ages, the better it 
looks. Bare Cor-TEN Steel is 
being used with outstanding 
success in low and high rise 
buildings, towers, even sculp- 
ture. It needs neither paint nor 
maintenance, and it maintains 
its structural integrity indefi- 
nitely. For full information 
about availability and architec- 
tural uses of USS Cor-TEN 
Steel, contact our Construc- 
tion Marketing Representative 
through the USS sales office 


nearest you. USS and Con-TEN are 
registered trademarks. 


St. John's Lutheran Church, Celina, Ohio Loyola Jesuit Retreat House, Portland, Oregon 
Architect: Wright & Gilfillen, Columbus, Ohio Architect: Maloney, Herrington, Freesz and Lund, 
Seattle, Washington 


United States Steel: where the big idea is innovation 
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Gateway-Center Office Building 
Architects: Skidmore, 
Owings, and Merrill, Chicago. 


А * * 


Gaskets of Du Pont Neoprene 
Keep a Tight Glazing Grip 
for Weathertight Comfort. 


More than 3600 windows and panels in the 
Gateway-Center Building, Chicago, are sealed with preformed 
compression gaskets made of Du Pont Neoprene. 


Neoprene was specified because it resists the deteriorating 
effects of weather, wind and ozone. It adjusts 

to normal building contraction and expansion... 

and retains its resilience year after year. 

Inherent flame resistance adds to safety and security. 


Du Pont Neoprene is the only structural elastomeric gasket 
material proved in use for more than 15 years. 


Du Pont makes Neoprene, not finished gaskets. Write for 
source of supply and 8-page report on building seals. 


Du Pont Company, Room 4607-A 
Wilmington, Delaware 19898 


Gaskets of Du Pont Neoprene GU POND 


in Gateway-Center manufactured REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


by The Standard Products Co. N EO PRE N E 


You have much 
more freedom of 


expression...when 
you design with 
copper In mind 


Shown on the inside fold are just a few examples 
of the virtually unlimited design possibilities of 
versatile copper. There is no other material that 
can be employed architecturally that has all 
these characteristics: 


1. The enduring qualities of copper have been 
proved through the centuries. 

2. The workability of copper in building con- 
struction cannot be equalled. 

3. The versatility of copper, from a design 
standpoint, is virtually unlimited. 


THESE TWO PIECES 

OF LEADING LITERATURE 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY 
ARCHITECT'S FILES 


Send, today, for your free 
copy of "Copper and 
Common Sense", Revere's 
Brochure illustrating the 
design principles and 
techniques of sheet copper 
construction. Also free 
companion piece, "The 

4 Revere Improved Systems 


4. Only copper can produce the unique, natural 
patina desired by so many architects. 


5. This "metal of the centuries" is as modern in 
its construction possibilities as today's newest 
materials. 


Look at the jobs now on your boards and those 
you are planning . . . with Revere copper in mind. 
Revere will be glad to help you create the un- 
usual with copper and its alloys. Get in touch 
with the Revere office nearest you today. 


of easy-to-install Flashings", for 
the complete weather-proofing 
of masonry buildings. 


MAKE REQUEST ON YOUR FIRM'S LETTERHEAD 
TO REVERE AT ADDRESS BELOW. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 23O Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


American-Standard brings you 


Hos 


th ; 


atare 


ital fittin 
best 
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any way you turn 


-hand, wrist, elbow, knee or foot! 


The special-purpose fittings you get from American- 
Standard give top performance because we design the 
action to the needs of the job. We never compromise or 
try to fit “universal” working parts into such unlike 
units as conventional, wrist-action, knee-control or 
pedal valves. O Our hospital fittings are of lifetime 
brass. They’re heavily coated with Chromard*, most 


“TRADEMARK AR&SS CORP. 
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durable of chrome finishes. As an extra convenience, 
most fittings now have color-coded index buttons— 
red for hot water, blue for cold. For the biggest selec- 
tion now and the least maintenance in the future, 
see your American-Standard representative. Or write 
American-Standard, Plumbing and Heating Division, 
40 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 10018. 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 


PLUMBING & HEATING DIVISION 
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Does it make sense 
to use a joint 
sealant that can't 
take repeated 

joint movement? 


norm al : dd 


09 | 


compressed 


Acrylic sealant after 
30 cycles in Joint 
Movement Simulator. 
Pumped out of place. 


changes. Photo sequence shows sample of reputable acrylic material 
(sample at top) and an LP® polysulfide base compound (sample at bottom) 
at start of test, and comparable behavior as test progresses. 


Joint Movement Simulator. Laboratory device permits simultaneous evalua- 
tion of sealant compounds. Cycled through compression-extension motion, 
movement duplicates physical stresses met by installed sealants as 
dynamic building joints are subjected to natural thermal and structural 


... you can have 
Thiokol LP 


polysulfide base 
Tested and Approved 
sealant at virtually the 
same installed cost. 


In the laboratory and in the field, 
sealants based on Thiokol LP? poly- 
sulfide polymer, meeting Thiokol's 
own demanding specifications, out- 
perform all other types. Curing to a 
firm resilient rubber these fine qual- 
ity compounds combine high adhe- 
sive bond and lively flexibility. Bond- 
ing strength is far in excess of normal 
stresses met in structural joints. Flex- 
ibility, retained through wide temper- 
ature range, permits use in any size 


joint, large or small. There's no sag- 
ging, slumping or pumping out of 
place. No spongy softening,no exces- 
sive hardening, no weakening of ad- 
hesion underany weather conditions. 
Thiokol Tested and Approved seal- 
ants assure total weatherproofing 
over a long life—and at virtually the 
same installed cost as acrylic com- 
pounds. For complete data and free 
copy of our "Architectural Specifica- 
tionGuideforSealants;' writeThiokol. 


LP? polysulfide base 

sealant after 30 cycles 
in Joint Movement 
Simulator. Like new. 


*The manufacturer warrants by affixing this label that 
this product is a duplicate of materials independently 
tested and approved by, and in accordance with stand 
ards established by Thiokol Chemical Corporation 


Sealants that make sense display the Seal of Security. 


Thiokol 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


780 North Clinton Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey 08607 
їп Canada: Thiokol Canada Limited, Wellington Square 
Bidg., 377 Brant Ave., Burlington, Ontario 
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We first met Stephen Currier a little over 
two years ago. We thought he was very sensi- 
tive, very gentle, very bright, and very nice. 

As we came to know him better, we found 
that he was also extraordinarily eivilized, in 
more ways than one: nowadays, men of wealth 
are not expected to be particularly scholarly; 
but he was a first-rate scholar in several fields. 
And men of wealth are not always expected to 
be deeply concerned about their less affluent 
fellow-eitizens; but Stephen Currier was not 
only eoneerned—he was passionately committed 
to giving all he could of himself and of his 
family’s fortune to help in the fight for social 
and for economie justice. 

He was, also, surprisingly modest. Until quite 
recently, when it became necessary for him to 
step into the limelight to plead for a better 
life in our cities, few people had ever heard of 
him or of his wife, Audrey. The two had not 
wanted acclaim for their work before, and they 
did not want it now. 

But in this short span of time when we knew 
them, one of the organizations which the Cur- 
riers founded and funded, Urban America, be- 
eame deeply and decisively involved in so many 
publie projects that it was impossible for them 
to remain anonymous: there were projects to 
set up “street-corner architects” in urban 
ghettos, projects to save public parks from the 
blight of bureaucratic building, projects to 
create new open spaces in the slum areas of 
Washington, D.C., projects to facilitate the 


construction of low-income and lower-middle- ` 


income housing throughout the U.S., projects 
to initiate Urban Design, Urban Policy, and 
Urban Information Centers in the nation’s 
eapital, projects to eontinue established pub- 
lications in the field of architecture and of 
urban design (like the Forum), and to start 
new ones in related fields. And there were quite 
a few other projects that did escape publie 
notice. k 

Stephen Currier was extraordinarily modest, 
also, with regard to his own accomplishments. 
Although his expert advice was sought by parks 


The Coast Guard announced on January 24 that 
it was suspending its active search for the plane 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Currier and their 
pilot were lost a week earlier between San Juan, 
Puerto Rico and St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 


commissioners (he knew more about horticul- 
ture than most landscape architects), by trans- 
portation experts, by social workers in settle- 
ment houses, and by the First Lady of the land 
on matters pertaining to the civic arts, he in- 
variably returned the compliment by seeking 
the views of those who eame to him. He was 
an expert, too, at listening—a rare quality. 

Two years ago, when Stephen Currier, 
through Urban America, acquired The Archi- 
tectural Forum, he took us aside and said: “1 
will never, I promise, tell you what to publish. 
But—please—try to get into trouble at least 
once a month!” 

Throughout these two years, when we began 
to know him not as a benefactor, but as a 
very dear friend, Stephen Currier never, at 
any time, tried to change our style or our 
views. We are sure that we sometimes embar- 
rassed him; but he never told us so—he always 
seemed delighted, in the end, that he had given 
us that one mandate. 

This past Christmas, he sent us a little note, 
It said: “Your success . .. is just short of a 
miracle. . . . The Architectural Forum again 


demonstrates to me that the fullest use of our 


funds is made only when we manage to get the 
resourees in the hands of people who are truly 
competent, inspired, and dedicated." 

We are glad that he was proud of the Forum 
and we hope he knew that we were very proud 
of him. 

This month, The Architeetural Forum, which 
Stephen and Audrey Currier saved and revita- 
lized in 1965, is 75 years old. If we do not ap- 
pear too senile despite our age, this is due, in 
great part, to the youthful enthusiasm that the 


Curriers brought to us. — THE EDITORS 
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THE MAN FROM N. C. A. R. . 

Last month, on the “Footnote” 
page of this magazine, there ap- 
peared an enlargement of a small- 
print declaration that has been 
distributed by the National Coun- 
cil of Architectural Registration 
Boards (NCARB). 

This declaration must be signed, 
each year, by any architect wish- 
ing to retain his NCARB standing 
(and, thus, a part of his liveli- 
hood), and its wording seemed, to 
put it very mildly, just a bit out 
of keeping with the spirit and the 
letter of the Bill of Rights. 

Unhappily, the NCARB seems 
insensitive to the issues involved. 
Those who have refused to sign 
away their basic rights as Ameri- 
cans and as free men, are being 
told, in routine letters, that their 
“report form” is unacceptable to 
NCARB, and that NCARB will 
not continue their certificate in 
good standing. 

The man from NCARB then 
encloses a copy of a letter from 
NCARB’s attorney, who takes the 
trouble of spelling out very 
patiently what the initial declara- 
tion spelled out just as clearly in 
the first place. 

The attorney explains that the 
most offensive paragraph in the 
mandatory NCARB declaration 
(the fourth one) “is meant for the 
protection of the Board in its role 
of investigator and reporter.” That 
paragraph renders any informer, 
however malicious, immune even 
to confrontation. 

The NCARB attorney’s concern 
for “the protection of the Board 
in its role of investigator and re- 
porter” is understandable and 
touching. Even more understand- 
able would be the concern of the 
architectural profession for the 
protection of thousands of its 
members whose “moral character” 
and “reputation” are to be investi- 
gated and reported on in secrecy, 
and who are forced to forfeit the 
right to face and challenge any 
accuser, however mendacious. 
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THE GREATER GLORY 


Wrapping $166 million in trav- 
ertine makes an impressive pack- 
age, but Lincoln Center somehow 
lacks that final flourish that could 
make it the Angkor Wat of the 


arating it from Central Park, in- 


to а formal mall (above). Half of 
this block is already cleared for a 
proposed New York Academy of 
Sciences, but a few things remain 
in the way—things like the 12- 
story West Side YMCA, the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture, 
and the two private schools at- 
tached to them. 

One eminent New York archi- 
tect has since proposed an alterna- 
tive plan, whieh surely deserves 
equal consideration by Mayor 
Lindsay. He suggests building a 
mall from the YMCA west to the 
Hudson, and tearing down every- 
thing in its path. 


BERG ITIES 


A YEAR'S DIFFERENCE 


President Johnson’s longest 
State of the Union address con- 
tained the briefest of references to 
the problems of American cities. 

“We should transform our de- 
caying slums into places of decen- 
cy through the landmark model 
cities program,” said the Presi- 
dent. “I intend to seek for this 
effort the full amount Congress 
authorized this year.” 

Later, the President said, “We 
should call upon the genius of pri- 
vate industry and the most ad- 
vanced technology to help re- 
build our cities.” It was an ob- 


sals begins on page 60). 

And that was all the Président 
had to say about cities. 

Republicans, sensing a vacuum, 
quickly moved to fill it with pro- 
posals of their own. Twenty-four 
of the 36 Republican Senators re- 
leased a statement attacking 
Mr. Johnson for dismissing urban 
problems in “three terse sentences" 
which showed “по imagination, no 
creativity, no bold thinking." 

The statement backed the pro- 
posal by freshman Senator Charles 
Perey for a national home owner- 
ship foundation that would re- 
habilitate slum dwellings and sell 
them to the poor (see page 140). 
An even more drastic Republican 
proposal, introduced in both the 
Senate and House, was a tax-shar- 
ing plan under which an eventual 
2 per cent of Federal tax revenues 
would be automatically returned 
to the states, and through them to 
cities. 

The 24 Republican senators 
called for an immediate national 
effort “to win the war against 
slums.” The rhetoric had a familiar 
ring. It sounded for all the world 
like the President’s own State of 
the Union message of 1966. A year 
of foreign war, tightening credit, 
and Republican successes at the 
polls can make a great deal of dif- 
ference in Presidential oratory. 


ACTION SPEAKS LOUDER 


Two weeks after the State of 
the Union message came the Pres- 
ident’s fiscal 1968 budget. It made 
clear that, in the field of urban 
affairs, this was the year that Mr. 
Johnson’s actions outstripped his 
words. Rather than the cutback 
that some had feared, the budget 
for HUD called for an increase of 
nearly a billion dollars. 

As promised, the President re- 
quested’ the full amount authorized 
for model cities: $12 million for 
planning grants, $400 million to 
begin actual demonstration pro- 
grams, and an extra $250 million 
in urban renewal project funds for 
model cities. Normal urban renew- 
al outlays would continue, in ad- 
dition, at roughly their present 
$800 million-plus level. 

Some nervousness had resulted 
from the President’s failure to 
mention rent supplements in his 
State of the Union address. But 
the budget called for the full $40 
million authorized for the next 


fiscal year, enough for 44,500 sub- 
sidized units. The budget also con- 
tained funds for 65,000 units of 
low-rent public housing. 

The largest program expansion 
would be for “urban research and 
technology,” from $500,000 this 
fiscal year to $20 million next. Its 
major objective would be reduc- 
tion of housing costs. 


ШИШЕ AWARDS 


FAREWELL GIFTS 


The first Governor’s Design 
Awards for California were pre- 
sented at year’s end to 77 projects 
which “create new standards of ex- 
cellence for the entire commu- 
nity.” One of outgoing Governor 
Edmund G. Brown's last official 
acts, the awards program was dis- 
tinguished by the sure-handedness 
of the jury (chairman: Nathaniel 
Owings) and by the breadth of 
the projects premiated. 

The 13 “awards of exceptional 
distinction” went to familiar mod- 
ern landmarks such as the Salk 
Institute by Louis Kahn (May 
65 issue), the Oakland Museum 
by Kevin Roche John Dinkeloo & 
Associates (Nov. ’66), the SCSD 
program (Apr. '65), and Ghirar- 
delli Square (Sept. '65). 

Others among the 77 


ranged 


widely in scale and nature, from an 


Orange Julius refreshment stand 
by Maynard Lyndon (above) to a 
state highway interchange in Santa 
Monica (top right) to a fireplug 
in the new town of Foster City 
by James Levorsen (below). 
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Governor Brown expressed hope 
that the awards would be carried 
on by the new state administra- 
tion. But the program may not 
interest Governor Ronald Reagan. 
After all, two awards went to the 
suspect University of California. 


REFORMED HONORS 

Starting this year, the AIA will 
try & pilot reform of its honor 
awards program to assure that 
someone actually sees every build- 
ing premiated. The reforms fol- 
lowed mounting criticism from 
the Forum and others that an 
awards program based solely on 
photographs was meaningless. 

The Commission on Architec- 
tural Design will solicit. on-the- 
spot evaluations of “selected en- 
tries” from local chapters. The 
chapter-critics will use a checklist 
developed by the Committee on 
Estheties, which suggested the pro- 
cedure. 

Just how the entries would be 
selected for evaluation was left un- 
explained, but the AIA said that 
in 1968 the method would be ex- 
tended to all. Also, this year the 
AIA will abandon its distinction 
between honor and merit awards, 
and give only honor awards. 


AIA'S CHOICE 


In January, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects announced that 
the Gold Medal, its highest hon- 
or, will be awarded this year to 
Wallace K. Harrison. The AIA 
cited Harrison for “his demon- 
strated ability to lead a team in 
producing significant architectural 
works of high quality over a 
period of more than 30 years” and 


for “the highest order of architec- 
tural statesmanship.” 


PRIORITIES 


One of the favorite plaints of 
urbanists—that the nation spends 
far more on getting men to the 
moon that it does on the condi- 
tion of life in earth-bound cities— 
apparently is beginning to rankle 
Washington. James E. Webb, ad- 
ministrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, 
journeyed to Las Vegas to defend 
the moon program before the Na- 
tional League of Cities, and 
brought, along an astronaut, Cap- 
tain James S. Lovell, to help out. 

The League's resolutions com- 
mittee, in the course of drafting 
an appeal for more urban aid, had 
noted—but not attacked—the fact 
that the lunar exploration pro- 
gram would cost, in all, $70 bil- 
lion. Webb objected to the figure, 
and attempted to point out that 
the contributions of NASA re- 
search to the cities could be con- 
siderable. 

Detroit’s Mayor Jerome Р. Сау- 
anagh, outgoing president of the 
League, shot back a press release 
saying, in part, that “Mr. Webb’s 
remarks about the secondary ben- 
efits of the space program were 
interesting, but a bit thin when 
compared to the urgency of a 
Molotov cocktail thrown by an 
angry man in a ghetto.” The na- 
tion’s mayors, Cavanagh said, do 
not seek to “short circuit the 
space program. We are only seek- 


пр... to underscore the fact that 
at the moment conquering space 
has a higher priority than con- 
quering slums.” 

As passed by the League, the 
resolution called for “a national 
commitment for the rebirth of the 
American city” by 1976, the na- 
tion’s 200th anniversary, on the 
scale of the commitment to the 
moon program. 


8 & OUTS 


REVIEWING REGULATIONS 


President Johnson has ap- 
pointed a 15-member national 
commission to conduct a sweep- 
ing review of building codes, zon- 
ing laws, and tax policies affecting 
development. 

Chairman of the commission 
will be former Senator Paul H. 
Douglas, a fact which, HUD of- 
ficials explained, indicated the im- 
portance the White House at- 
tached to the study. Members in- 
clude Architects Lewis Davis, 
Ezra Ehrenkrantz, Jeh Johnson, 
and Chloethiel Woodard Smith. 

The study was first proposed in 
the President’s 1965 message on 
cities. Congress approved it last 
year, and appropriated $1.5 mil- 
lion of the $3 million requested. 

A report is expected in 15 
months. HUD Secretary Weaver 
suggested that one item on the 
commission’s agenda would be 
the possibility of a national per- 
formance code for building con- 
struction. 


NOW THERE ARE TWO 


Since June, HUD Secretary 
Weaver has had an adviser for de- 
sign in the person of San Fran- 
cisco Architect George T. Rock- 
rise. Now Weaver has a consultant 
as well: Ralph J. Warburton, 
chief of planning for SOM-Chi- 
cago. E 

Warburton is largely responsible 
for the Chicago Central Area Lake- 
front Development Plan which 
SOM and C. F. Murphy Associ- 
ates completed last year (Nov. 
'66 issue). According to Weaver, 
he will “work closely" with Rock- 
rise on *matters relating to pro- 
gram policy, review, evaluation, 
operations, and liaison with pro- 
fessional, academie, development, 
and research organizations." 


SEEKING ADVICE 


Saying that he needed the 
counsel of “the best minds that 
this nation can offer," HUD Sec- 

(continued on page 109) 
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CAPE KENNEDY 


AIR FORCE STATION 
< 


lini movie. Dead flat, with red steel gantries lined up 

ФӘ like giant robots on the horizon. There is no scale: 

the huge new Vehiele Assembly Building (VAB) is first seen 

from 14 miles away, looking no larger than an eleetrie toaster. 

VAB is, in faet, by far the biggest building in the world—130 

million eubie feet of space, more than the Empire State and 
the Chicago Merchandise Mart combined! 

If you were to put the Seagram Building on wheels, you 
could roll it into the VAB. Actually, you could park four Sea- 
gram Buildings inside the Assembly Building; and you could 
then roll in another half dozen Pepsi-Cola Buildings, if you 
were so inclined. 

Everything at Cape Kennedy is on this order of magnitude 
and of fantasy. There are structures the size of 30-story apart- 
ment buildings that move on wheels. There are prefabricated 
workshops and labs that are hoisted into position, plugged 
into prepared services, and removed again when no longer 
needed. There are platforms the size of half a city block that 
move across the landseape. There are entire floors that slide out 
like great steel trays, and slide back again into a pocket when 
they have served their purpose. And there are enough other 
gadgets and gimmicks to make today’s science fiction writers 
sound like the Brothers Grimm. 

Much has been said and written about the Apollo program— 
its technical problems, its enormous cost, its ultimate purpose 
and value. 

The story on these pages is not eoncerned with the pros 
and cons of the program. A good сазе can be made against 
this program if it forces the abandonment of other, more im- 
portant plans. As New York’s Mayor John Lindsay put it 
recently: “I would not want [us] described by. future genera- 
tions as a soeiety that stood amidst the filth, the oppression 
and the violence of the slums, and shot rockets at the moon.” 

Without glossing over such objections, one should perhaps 
consider some of the other aspects of what is being achieved 
at Cape Kennedy, not only in terms of far-out building tech- 
nology, as suggested above, but also in terms of programming 
and planning. 

For the techniques developed by NASA for its particular 
mission may also be applicable to the sort of planning that is 
needed to deal with urgent problems here on earth. And the 
staggering achievements at Cape Kennedy and in related in- 
stallations elsewhere suggest that this country is eapable of 
similar achievements in the attack on urban problems—pro- 
vided there is a clear objective, and a full commitment. 


It is a breathtaking sight: a 100,000-acre set for a Fel- 


Left: Map of Kennedy Space Center 
and related facilities. Smaller launch- 
ing complexes are spaced along 20- 
mile-long Atlantic coastline. Pads 39 
A and 39 В, from which Apollo/ 
Saturn V lunar exploration vehicles 
will be launched, are located at the 
northern end of the coastal strip. 
More than 3 miles inland from these 
pads is the huge Vehicle Assembly 
Building (circled). Right: Man’s-eye 
view of Mobile Launcher (ML) at- 
tached to Saturn V rocket. The ML's 
tower is 400 ft. tall and 40 ft. square. 
It is mounted on a mobile platform 


that measures 135 ft. by 160 ft. The 
tower contains 17 high stories, two 
elevators, all pipes and cables neces- 
sary to service, fuel and launch the 
Saturn V. Just before blast-off, the 
bridges that service the rocket at va- 
rious levels swing back. The ML 
weighs 11 million Ibs., and it moves 
at a maximum speed of 2 mph. A 
Mobile Service Structure (not shown 
here), a mere 400 ft. tall, moves up 
to the rocket from the other side, and 
is withdrawn before blast-off. Both 
mobile towers are moved on Crawler- 
Transporters (see pp. 56-57). 
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CAPE KENNEDY 


THE V.A.B. 


It is the biggest garage in the 
world—indeed, the biggest build- 
ing in the world. The Vehicle 
Assembly Building is, in faet, so 
vast that elouds sometimes form 
inside it, and it may rain indoors. 
The VAB is in two parts: the 
high bay strueture, which will 
house, simultaneously, four Sat- 
urn V's on their Mobile Launch- 
and the low bay structure, 
which ean take eare of eight up- 
per stages of the space vehicle. 
To enter the high bay area, 
Mobile Launchers roll their com- 
plete Saturn s through 
rage doors" that slide vertieally 
to provide an opening 70 feet 
wide and about 500 feet high 
(see view at left). Once inside, 
the spaee vehiele is moved into 
position in its bay, and large 
steel trays with semicircular eut- 
outs elose in on it from two sides 
to form eomplete working floors 
around any portion of the ve- 
hiele. Prefabricated, trailer-type 
workshops may be placed on 
these sliding floors to assist in 
the servicing of the vehicle. 
(Actually, some of the movable 
trays are two or three stories 
high, and each of those upper 
stories ean be adjusted vertically 
to the desired level.) There are 
52 stories in the high b: 
and some of them are visible in 
the view at right. The engineer- 
ing quality of the VAB bor- 
ders on the miraeulous: although 
there were few opportunities to 
eross-braee the strueture, it will 
ray less than 12 inches in a 
125 mph hurricane! 


Left: Mobile Launcher being rolled 
into VAB. Below: The VAB, with the 
7-story Launch Control Center in the 
foreground. Right: One of the four 
high bays inside the VAB. 


Top left: Close-up view of the Mobile 
Launcher's base platform, which 
measures 135 ft. by 160 ft. by 25 ft. 
deep. The platform is of welded steel 
plate and contains two workshop 
floors. The Saturn V is fired from 
this platform. Bottom left: Pedes- 
trian’s view of part of the Crawler- 
Transporter. Note size of human fig- 
ures in these two photos. Right: 
Bird's-eye views of Seagram Building 
and of Mobile Launcher reproduced 
at same scale. 


CAPE RENNEDY 


THE C.-T. 


The two-story-high platform 
being moved, slowly but steadily, 
on a special, 7-foot-thick roadbed 
at Cape Kennedy (left) is about 
the size of the Seagram Plaza. 
It weights 10.6 million pounds, 
and it is carried on something 
known as a Crawler-Transporter 
(C-T). This platform is only one 
of several mobile structures em- 
ployed in the Lunar Program. 

Not long ago, two young Brit- 
ish architeets of the Archigram 
group—Ron Herron and Bryan 
Harvey—came up with a fantas- 
tie design for a “Walking City.” 
Nobody took them seriously. 

It is unlikely that the en- 
gineers who designed the various 
movable structures at Cape Ken- 
nedy ever heard of the Archi- 
gram group; indeed, the idea of 
a Walking City would probably 
horrify them. Yet these engineers 
have designed and constructed 
preeisely what Herron and Har- 
vey predieted: they have built a 
couple of dozen structures, some 
the height of 40-story office 
buildings, that move serenely 
across the flat landscape at Cape 
Kennedy—and up and down a 
few slopes as well. 

The Walking City that is an 
accomplished fact at Cape Ken- 
nedy employs two basic types of 
mobile structures. The first is a 
service tower that moves on rails. 
A good example of the rail-born 
structure is the 310-foot-tall ser- 
vice tower used to assemble and 
check out the uprated Saturn I 
space vehicle. This particular 


service structure contains four 
elevators, seven fixed work plat- 


forms, eight enclosed platforms 
that can be extended out to the 
Saturn I from the tower proper. 
(The structure is, in fact, a twin 
tower, and the space vehicle is 
set up between its two sections). 
The floor-to-floor dimensions be- 
tween work platforms is unusally 
large—hence the relatively small 


number of floors. This rail- 
mounted service structure is, of 
course, as tall as a 30-story 


apartment building, and contains 
at least as many services as a 
normal apartment house of this 
size would contain. (For a close- 
up view of this rail-mounted 
structure, see p. 59). 

The second type of movable 
structure employed in Cape Ken- 
nedy’s Walking City uses the 
Crawler-Transporter referred to 
above. The C-T is only the chas- 
sis, as it were; it measures about 
114 feet by 130 feet, and moves 
on four double-tracked crawlers, 
each 10 foot high and 40 feet 
long (photo, lower left). The 
height of the C-T is adjustable 
from 20 feet to 26 feet. 

When the Mobile Launcher 
(ML) is ready to move, a C-T 
slips under it. (The ML has its 
own support pedestals which 
keep it in an elevated position in 
the VAB or on the launch site.) 
The C-T’s hydraulie jacks then 
raise the ML off its support ped- 
estals, and slowly carry the huge 
platform, with both its 400-foot 
tower and the Saturn V space 
vehicle, to che launch site—or 
back into the VAB. When the 
C-T is in motion and carrying 
its load, it is, in effeet, a building 
complex almost 450 feet tall, 
overall, covering an area about 
the size of half a eity block. The 
C-T does 2 mph without its load, 
1 mph with it—not bad for a 
Walking City. 


Left: Warren Chalk's “Capsule-Unit 
Tower" is a centrally supported struc- 
ture, which is then filled in with pre- 
fabricated apartment "capsules" of 
varying size, but similar shape. Chalk 
operates out of London. 


Above: Conrad Roland Lehmann's 
project for a huge exhibition hall, with 
suspended platforms, is reminiscent 
of the interiors of the VAB. Lehmann 
has worked in Chicago, now practices 
in Berlin. 


Above: Yona Friedman has lectured 
in the U.S. and works in Paris, where 
he has designed numerous, city-sized 
space-frame structures that are meant 
to span rivers, boulevards, and whole 
urban neighborhoods. 


Left: Eckhard Schulze-Fielitz designed 
this space-frame structure to house 
prefabricated classrooms, lecture 
halls, and other facilities for the Uni- 
versity of Bochum, in West Germany. 
Schulze-Fielitz lives in Essen. 


Below: Detail of Peter Cook's proposal 
for a "Plug-In University." Prefabri- 
cated boxes (containing study areas, 
etc.) would be inserted into giant struc- 
ture, and plugged into ''Brain Silos.” 
Diagonal tubes contain elevators. Cook 
belongs to the Archigram crowd. 


CAPE KENNEDY 


THE GAP 


At left are shown some of the 
better examples of 
“visionary architecture” recently 


known 


proposed in various parts of the 
world; and at right is a detail of 
the 310-foot-tall mobile structure 
that services the uprated Saturn 
I on Complex 34 at Cape Ken- 
nedy. 

This juxtaposition of so-called 
visionary architecture and the 
accomplishments of the engineers 
of the demon- 
strates a 
the farthest-out 


space program 


serious gap between 


even fantasies 


of architects and the reality 
accepted daily in advanced, non- 
building technology. 

To cite a few examples: the 
tower at right, as suggested 
earlier, is the partial realization 
of the Walking City fantasy ad- 
vanced by the Archigram group; 
it is, also, the partial realization 
of the Plug-in City vision by the 


all of 


Cape Kennedy, with its 40-odd 


same designers. Indeed, 


launching complexes connected 
by and to utility lines; with its 
towers that 
those utility lines; and with its 


mobile into 


plug 
prefabbed workshops that are, in 
turn, plugged into the services 
contained in these mobile towers ; 
all this 100,000- 
acre Plug-in City that is a visible 
reality today. 


adds up to a 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


John F. Kennedy Space Center, Flori- 
da. Operated by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 
Among the many architects and en- 
gineers involved in its design were: 
Max O. Urbahn (planning & architect- 
ural); Roberts & Schaefer Co. (struc- 
tural); Seelye Stevenson Value & 
Knecht (mechanical, electrical, civil); 
and Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rut- 
ledge (foundation engineering). This 
team designed the VAB. Giffels & Ros- 
setti, Inc., were retained to design 
several related installations; and other 
consultants worked with the U.S. Army 
Engineers and with NASA to develop 
additional structures—both fixed and 
mobile. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Pages 51 and 59, 
Peter Blake. Page 54, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch (Black Star). Page 55, right, 
Norman Matheny (Christian Science 
Monitor); left, NASA. Page 56, upper, 
Arthur Witman; lower, Yale Joel, Life, 
©Time Inc. Page 57, left, Jane Dog- 
gett/Malcolm Smith; right, Yale Joel. 
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Yet, in visionary architecture, 
such concepts as prefabbed 
apartments hoisted into position 
on a skeletal frame, to be 
plugged into prepared utilities, 
are still considered impraetical 
by most designers and builders; 
and men like Warren Chalk, 
Schulze-Fielitz, and Yona Fried- 
man (whose projeets are shown 
at left) are thought to be eranks. 
(It is interesting that Chalk’s 
apartment tower, at far left, is 
topped by a erane that will hoist 
prefabbed apartments into place. 
The mobile strueture at right is 
topped by two cranes, with 
capacities of 40 and 60 tons, re- 
spectively!) 

But Cape Kennedy’s fantastie 
technologieal achievement is not 
the only stimulus it can offer to 
architeeture and urban design. 
Another achievement has to do 
with procedures employed by the 
NASA engineers. 

On May 25, 1961, President 
Kennedy committed the U.S. to 
the goal of landing a man on the 
moon and returning him safely 
to earth “before this decade is 
out.” To achieve that ambitious 
goal, much planning at Cape 
Kennedy had to be based on edu- 
cated guesswork—before all the 
facts were in. As a result, a 
great deal of time was saved 
the kind of time that is often 
wasted in attacks on urban prob- 
lems, because no one is willing to 
take a chance until every theory 
has been tested over and over 
again. 

Yet there are important urban 
problems—like intra- and inter- 
urban transportation, for ex- 
ample—which could be attacked 
immediately, effectively, and 
speedily if there were a similar 
degree of courage and of com- 
mitment — especially financial. 
The proud achievements at Cape 
Kennedy are proof of our ability 
to tackle the most staggering 
problems; and, by implication, 
they are an indictment of those 
who would not expend the same 
kind of effort on our urben ills. 

It is unfortunate that the U.S. 
has only twice, in recent history, 
committed itself to such efforts 

and that, in both instances, 
one motivation was fear. The 
other program, of course, gave 
us the H-bomb.—PETER BLAKE 
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ТНЕ СЇТҮ 
MEETS 

THE 
SPACE AGE 


Last summer, at idyllic Woods Hole, Mass., 
scientists and technologists took an 
unprecedented look at our urban 


problems, and offered some startling solutions 


Nineteen sixty-six was the year 
in which American cities and 
20th-century technology at last 
discovered each other. On several 
occasions, they were even ob- 
served in fleeting embraces, lead- 
ing some matchmakers to hope 
that a permanent, fruitful union 
might be effected in the coming 
months. 

The most encouraging sign 
during 1966 was the two-sided 
nature of the courtship. On the 
one hand, the Federal Govern- 
ment, in both the Legislative and 
Executive branches, displayed a 
markedly intensified interest in 
harnessing technology to solve 
our mounting urban problems. 
On the other hand, scientists, 
technologists, industrialists, and 
others in the private sector began 
seriously to look upon large-scale 
urban development as an attrac- 
tive field of interest—both intel- 
leetually and financially. 

This late-blooming mutual ad- 
miration was nowhere more ap- 
parent than during the Summer 
Study on Seienee and Urban 
Development, whieh HUD and 
the White House Office of 
Science and Technology staged 
at Woods Hole, Mass., last June. 
For three weeks at Woods Hole, 
experts from a broad spectrum 
of disciplines, most of them not 
now connected with urban de- 
velopment, turned their attention 
to the questions of how and 
where science and technology can 
be responsive to urban needs. 
Among the participants were 
physicists, mathematicians, soci- 
ologists, psychologists, medical 
doctors, businessmen, economists, 
attorneys, engineers of every 
variety, planners, and architects. 

Until recently, with one much- 
publicized exception, nothing has 
been known publicly about what 
went on at, and emerged from, 
Woods Hole. That exception, of 
course, was the proposed “Com- 
sat Corporation for Housing,” 
a totally new institution whose 
goal was nothing less than the 
rehabilitation or replacement of 
the nation’s entire stock of 5 


million substandard housing 
units during the next decade. 
That proposal got all the way to 
the White House, where Presi- 
dent Johnson firmly sat on it. 

According to a White House 
aide, the idea was considered 
impractical, but some observers 
drew a parallel between the re- 
jection and the fact that news of 
the program had been leaked 
prematurely to the press. What- 
ever the President’s reasons, his 
action ean be viewed as only a 
temporary setback. Sooner or 
later, our antiquated processes of 
urban development will have to 
be brought into the 20th century 
if our cities are to survive. 


After six months of secrecy, 
the Woods Hole conference 
was revealed as the source of 
many new ideas already be- 
ing publicly debated. 


Aside from the leak of the 
Comsat-Housing proposal, HUD 
had managed since June to keep 
the Woods Hole seminar under 
tight seeurity, ostensibly on the 
ground that it did not want to 
appear to be endorsing all the 
schemes that came out of the 
conference. Then, early in Janu- 
ary, HUD finally released a re- 
port on the meeting. 

The report confirmed the 
rumors that had been circulating 
since June: the Woods Hole 
gathering was not just another 
conference. For the first time, 
it brought to bear on the prob- 
lems of U.S. cities the same kind 
of thinking used repeatedly in 
the past, with notable success, in 
aerospace, defense, and other 
scientific and technological areas. 

As the first such effort directed 
at cities, Woods Hole was as 
significant for its processes as it 
was for its results. For three 
weeks these diverse experts 
formed what Conference Chair- 
man Walter Rosenblith, profes- 
sor of communications biophysics 
at MIT, described as “an inten- 
sive coexistence community” fo- 
cused on urban problems. 


Scientists and technologists 
heard from the urban special- 
ists, then attacked the cities’ 
problems with their own con- 
ceptual tools. 


“You go through three days of 
very intensive briefing,” Rosen- 
blith explained, “in which people 
who are the practitioners, who 
own the problems, come and talk 
to the people who own the re- 
sourees for other good problems 
but not for this one. And then 
what develops in this discourse is 
the fact that people get up— 
those who are not the briefers 
but those who are being briefed 
—and say ‘I do not understand 
when you say such and such.’ 

“And in this process, which 
you might eall a process of intel- 
lectual station identification, 
people start to recognize each 
other’s language.” The trick at 
such a gathering, noted Rosen- 
blith, is to ereate a “concerned 
community.” 

It soon became apparent to the 
non-urban experts at Woods 
Hole that they were dealing with 
a far more complex set of prob- 
lems than even they had been 
used to. “We have learned in the 
sciences to deal with complex 
systems indeed,” said Rosenblith, 
“hut most of these complex sys- 
tems are very univalent, very 
unipurpose, compared to the 
society that lives in cities. Here 
is indeed a multicomponent, 
multiinput, multioutput, multi- 
purpose set of struetures.” 

Thus, after three days, the 
group decided to eut up the 
urban pie to make it more man- 
ageable. The participants spun 
off into five separate panels, 
each dealing with a different 
facet of urban life and develop- 
ment: rehabilitation, new hous- 
ing, environmental engineering, 
transportation, and health serv- 
ices. 

“We recognized,” said Rosen- 
blith, “that it was impossible to 
come up with an ideal subdivi- 
sion of the matter before us, so 
we took one that had certain 
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heuristic advantages. . . . And 
we went а step further. We said 
*Look, if at the end of the first 
week you don't like your panel, 
if you think you have nothing 
to talk about, if you have no 
problems, join somebody else, 
declare a new panel, form a 
erosscommittee. Go! Апа the 
very interesting thing was that, 
as progressively people invested 
in living together in these panels, 
trying to strueture their prob- 
lems that way, they felt that the 
investment they had made was 
too great to give it up." 

What emerged after three 
weeks at Woods Hole was not a 
full-blown answer to our urban 
Шз. Neither those who planned 
the conference nor those who 
participated in it expected such 
a miracle. But what Woods Hole 
did produce was a host of new 
ideas, many of them startlingly 
fresh and new, that could, if re- 
fined and acted upon, profoundly 
change the course of U.S. urban 
development, Here is a sampling 
of Woods Hole proposals: 


The rehabilitation pan- 
1 el proposed the Comsat 
approach to housing and a 
full investigation of our ur- 
ban “software” problems. 


Comsat Corporation for Hous- 
ing. As first envisioned by the 
rehabilitation panel, headed by 
Hortense Gabel, former commis- 
sioner of rent and rehabilitation 
in New York City, this would 
be a national, quasi-public in- 
stitution designed to attract suf- 
ficient capital to bring modern 
technology into the business of 
low-cost housing. To achieve 
massive purehasing power, the 
corporation would, first of all, 
take over a substantial portion 
of the credit power under the 
221d3 program for moderate-in- 
come housing, along with HUD’s 
demonstration funds. With these 
monies as its foundation, the 
corporation would then hope to 
attract large investments from 


other publie and private sources, 
using the funds “to create a ma- 
jor new national market for 
firms capable of innovating in 
low-cost mass housing.” 

The corporation would be run 
by a board of directors appoint- 
ed by the President, representing 
government, minority groups, 
public, labor, and industry. It 
would assemble large chunks of 
property, some of which it would 
purchase itself, and some held by 
nonprofit, limited-profit or pri- 
vate owners with the corporation 


| acting as the service vehicle. Con- 


struction contracts would be 
large enough to permit large- 
seale research and development, 
not only by builders, but hope- 
fully by systems companies new 
to the housing field, such as Lit- 
ton and Lockheed. 

By a combination of advanced 
technology and volume construc- 
tion, all of it pulled together by 
the single corporation, construc- 
tion time and cost could be re- 
duced by as much as 50 per cent, 
the panel felt. “This program,” 
stated its report “should provide 
a much needed yardstick for the 
modernization of the construc- 
tion industry, such as that pro- 
vided for the power industry by 
TVA.” 

HUD reportedly drafted sev- 
eral alternate proposals based on 
the panel’s recommendations and 
presented them to the White 
House, hoping the President 
would make the proposal, in one 
form or another, part of his pro- 
gram for the next fiscal year. 
The President’s abrupt rebuff 
dashed HUD’s hopes for the time 
being, but the White House is 
reportedly still interested in de- 
veloping something along these 
lines in the future. 


Institute for Urban Studies. This 
new Federally funded agency 
would be charged with investigat- 
ing the “software” problems of 
urban development. Its first and 
most important order of business 
would be a thorough comparative 
study of the direct financial costs 


of providing decent housing as 
opposed to “the far greater so- 
cial and financial costs of the 
maintenance of the slum system.” 
Such a realistic comparison, the 
panel felt, would make it elear to 
all that we are spending far 
more in perpetuating our slums 
than we would spend in reha- 
bilitating them. 

“Failure to understand the 
links between substandard dwell- 
ings and substandard health, ed- 
ucation, reereation, sanitation, 
transportation, employment fa- 
eilities and other required ser- 
vices,” said the panel report, 
“results in exploitative shelter 
costs in an inadequate physical 
and social environment. This in- 
efficient and inhumane slum sys- 
tem is maintained at exhorbitant 
capital and operating costs. The 
panel believed that it was time to 
add up the bill.” 

The panel also suggested a 
broad range of other areas for 
the institute to study, including 
the role of local participation in 
planning; devices for upgrading 
the performance of building con- 
tractors, such as bulk purchas- 
ing arrangements to reduce ex- 
penses of performance bonds; 
various economic studies, such as 
schemes for lease purchasing 
financing, stock corporations 
formed by individual owners, 
and the like; and the problems 
caused by the profusion of po- 
litieal jurisdictions in metropoli- 
tan and regional areas. 


A giant-sized national 

building research effort 
to encourage better housing 
at lower cost was urged by 
the new housing panel. 


National Center for Advanced 
Urban Technology. The panel on 
new housing, chaired by Carle- 
ton Green, manager of the Stan- 
ford Research Institute’s South- 
ern California Laboratories, pro- 
posed that this be an indepen- 
dent nonprofit organization, co- 
ordinated by HUD, concerned 
primarily with better housing at 
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lower cost. “The purpose of the 
center,” said the panel’s report, 
“should be to use modern science 
and technology to lead and en- 
courage the housing industry to 
respond vigorously to changing 
market and social demands, 
rather than merely to serve exist- 
ing industry. Accordingly, the 
center would require an organi- 
zation staffed at a high level of 
professional excellence so that it 
вап lead the industry into bold 
new housing concepts, advanced 
housing production systems, the 
development of new materials, of 
new forms of land use, and im- 
aginative scientifie approaches to 
urban development far beyond 
present capabilities.” 

Noting that “this effort must 
be equal to the importance, size, 
and growth rate of the job to be 
done,” the panel estimated that 
the center’s expenses would be 
$6.5 million in its first year of 
operation, and would climb to 
$100 million in the fifth year. 
The center would carry out in- 
house research programs as well 
as a program of contract re- 
search and grants to private or- 
ganizations, colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Density. “It became inereasing- 
ly apparent to the panel that the 
whole subject of urban density 
is a phenomenon we actually 
know very little about,” said 
Green. “One of our major con- 
clusions was that a better plan- 
ning of density arrangements 
may be an important key to the 
solution of inner-city housing 
needs.” Thus the panel recom- 
mended that a detailed study of 
density and its ramifications be 
made, and that “great emphasis 
be given to high density as a 
central issue in developing the 
technologies, economies, social 
and political procedures, govern- 
ment programs, and administra- 
tive practices to cope with urban 
problems.” 


Design Flexibility, Noting that 
“much of our present problem 
of urban deterioration and obso- 


lescence stems from the fact that 
we have failed to design into our 
physical facilities the capability 
of easily replacing obsolete parts 
or incorporating the products of 
improved technology,” the panel 
recommended five areas of “im- 
mediate action”: make the re- 
moval of obsolescence a design 
eriterion for all publiely built or 
finaneed housing; amend FHA 
minimum property standards to 
require obsolescence replaceabil- 
ity; launch research to identify 
the “obsolescence parameters” 
that require design improvement ; 
develop financially attractive in- 
centives to private industry to 
design, demonstrate and promote 
products with obsolescence re- 
placement capabilities; and in- 
fluence other governmental agen- 
cies to work toward these goals. 


Focus the research of 
3 all Federal agencies on 
urban problems, urged the 
panel concerned with envi- 
ronmental engineering. 


Coordination. The environmen- 
tal engineering panel’s statement 
concerned itself mostly with a 
recitation of urban problems in 
water supply, sanitary sewerage, 
storm drainage, solid waste dis- 
posal, and air pollution. Though 
it put forth several research pro- 
posals, the panel was distressed 
that progress in these areas is 
greatly hindered by the current 
fragmented approach of the 
Federal Government. “A review 
of all problems considered by the 
panel,” noted its leader, John 
C. Geyer, chairman of Johns 
Hopkins University’s department 
of environmental engineering, 
“shows that all of them are mat- 
ters of concern and responsibil- 
ity to more than one, and in one 
instance to as many as 25, agen- 
cies in six departments of the 
Federal Government.” 

HUD, said the panel’s report, 
should take steps to focus this 
diverse Federal research on ur- 
ban problems. It recommended 
the creation of a permanent 


interdepartmental committee to 
review and coordinate all policies 
and programs in these fields as 
they affect the urban environ- 
ment. As further steps, the panel 
urged HUD to set up a technical 
evaluation group to identify ap- 
plicable research, and testing 
laboratories to evaluate hardware 
for utilities and to set perform- 
ance standards for new mate- 
rials, products, and systems. 


Noted the transporta- 

tion panel: “The big- 
gest challenge is lack of un- 
derstanding of the operation 
and growth of cities.“ 


Job Jitney. This, like many of 
the transportation panel’s recom- 
mendations, would be a demon- 
stration program designed to 
further what the panel consid- 
ered to be the “near-term pri- 
mary goal” of urban transporta- 
tion: “to expand the job and 
housing opportunities of the 
poor.” It calls for government- 
owned station wagons, operated 
by industry on a car-pool basis, 
to take underprivileged people 
from gray areas to places of 
work. Because of the special 
character of Los Angeles, the 
panel suggested Watts as the site 
of this program. 

“We think that perhaps a hun- 
dred vehicles in the Watts area 
might do the trick,” said panel 
member Sumner Myers, director 
of the Research and Develop- 
ment Utilization Project for the 
National Planning Association. 
“These vehicles would have per- 
haps ten seats and on the aver- 
age would carry six to seven 
persons, and we think that this 
can be done for about $250 to 
$300 a seat as against $800 to 
$1,000 a seat for the conven- 
tional bus system. 

“Tt is essentially a self-liqui- 
dating program, the idea being 
that when people get jobs they 
will then have enough money to 
buy their own automobiles.” 
(HUD subsequently announced 
a $2.7 million research project 


in Watts to test the feasibility 
of a bus-to-work scheme.) 


Dynamically Scheduled Minibus. 
With Washington, D.C.,suggested 
as the demonstration site, this 
would be a fleet of telephone- 
called, two-way-radio-operated, 
computer-scheduled vehicles op- 
erating both downtown and in 
the suburbs. The minibuses 
would transport people between 
their homes and major focal 
points, such as subway stations, 
and would deliver domestics and 
other workers to their jobs in the 
suburbs. Panel Chairman Ben 
Alexander, vice president and 
technical director of the Defense 
Research Corporation, noted that 
such a system could be “the be- 
ginning of a marriage of buses 
into taxi cabs.” 


Bus Service Improvement. This 
demonstration project would test 
various electronic aids and com- 
puter scheduling methods in bus 
service. “You might think of a 
communication and data link 
which lets the bus automatically 
know at which intersection it is,” 
said Alexander. “At that point 
the bus can then report to a con- 
trol center where it is at all 
times. 

“You might think of a curb 
device so that people buy tickets 
on the curb instead of in the 
bus, and at the same time indi- 
cate where they are going; and 
this also communicates to the 
control center. So you now have 
in the control center all the bases 
for dynamically programming 
the buses to meet the load. 

“You can imagine all sorts of 
incidental advantages of this 
sort of devices. Curb ticketing 
with demand lets you have flexi- 
ble pricing so that prices can be 
varied with time of day and 
destination. The presence of a 
device like this in communication 
with the control system makes it 
possible to inform prospective 
passengers how long they will 
have to wait for the bus... . It 
lets them interrogate to find out 
if there is a bus that goes to 
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their destination from that loca- 
tion. Finally, because the system 
is operating with some sort of 
control, you can imagine a rela- 
tionship between the bus-load 
demand and the traffic signals so 
that some kind of priority ser- 
vice can be provided.” 

Such a demonstration, said 
Myers, might be carried out in 
Brooklyn, “where there is an 11- 
mile stretch of arterial eity 
street, the Bedford-Flatbush 
area, that goes all the way from 
the grayest of the gray areas in 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant area to 
some of the finest beaches in the 
world at Breezy Point.” 


Systematic Approach. The above 
three demonstration ideas were 
among those suggested by the 
transportation panel as ways in 
which HUD could “get started” 
in solving urban transportation 
problems. The panel also sug- 
gested no less than 25 other areas 
of long-range study and action, 
ranging all the way from “dial-a- 
destination” pedestrian capsules 
operating at second-story level to 
a fully automated highway sys- 
tem. But the item of greatest ur- 
geney, the panel felt, was the 
need for HUD to launch a sys- 
tematic approach to urban trans- 
portation. 

“The interaction between trans- 
portation systems and urban 
design is strong and not very 
well understood,’ noted the 
panel’s report. “Tt is self-evident, 
however, that urban transport 
problems cannot be solved by 
transport innovations alone. It 
would be disastrous if overcon- 
cern with devices and narrow 
organizational solutions let us 
forget that the biggest challenge 
is our lack of understanding of 
the operation and growth of 
cities. To really solve the trans- 
port problem we must learn the 
relationships between the design 
of cities and transportation.” 

The panel recommended that 
HUD appoint an assistant secre- 
tary whose exclusive concern 
would be transportation research 
and development; that it create 


several regional urban transpor- 
tation institutes to work with 
agencies in their areas; and that 
a “strong R&D contract arm” be 
set up at HUD. Also, the panel 
urged HUD to improve its in- 
house capability to evaluate op- 
erational research and hardware 
developments “to help steer and 
provide a ‘real-world’ character 
to its grant and contract pro- 
grams.” 

Finally, the panel urged the 
creation of an Urban Transpor- 
tation R&D Advisory Committee 
of representatives from indus- 
try, local transportation agen- 
cies, universities, and others “to 
facilitate communications  be- 
tween HUD and the several im- 
portant elements necessary for a 
successful urban transportation 
R&D effort.” 


The Health Services 

panel suggested one- 
stop neighborhood centers to 
give slum dwellers help in a 
broad range of needs. 


Neighborhood Service Centers. 
“From the beginning of its de- 
liberations, the health services 
panel felt that its mission encom- 
passed the broader issues of the 
provision and coordination of the 
full seope of human services 
to the community,“ said panel 
leader Alonzo Yerby, chairman 
of the department of health serv. 
ice administration of the Har- 
vard School of Public Health. 
As proposed by the panel, these 
neighborhood centers would pro- 
vide one-stop services in a broad 
range of medical and social needs 
for slum dwellers who “are all 
too often lost between agencies 
or between the specialty clinics.” 
The centers would be located 
within walking distance of the 
bulk of the people within the 
community. “As a minimum,” 
states the panel report, “they 
should provide certain basic serv- 
ices such as health sereening 
examinations, treatment for un- 
complicated illnesses and minor 
injuries, publie welfare aid, legal 


advice, counseling, and the op- 
portunity for the learning of 
basie skills—for instance, home- 
making, how to apply for a job, 
even how to read and write.” 


The Woods Hole slum reha- 
bilitation proposal was bat- 
tered by business leaders at 
the Ribicoff Senate hearings 
on the urban crisis. 


The five panels at Woods Hole 
made no attempt to meld their 
diverse, often overlapping ideas 
into a single whole. But, taken 
together, the five reports add up 
to one major recommendation: 
bring 20th-century scientific and 
technological advances to bear on 
our urban problems. 

But before this technology can 
be harnessed on a scale commen- 
surate with the enormity of the 
job, an organizational vehicle 
capable of attracting quality 
leadership and great sums of 
capital must first be established. 
There are many who gravely 
doubt that the Comsat-Housing 
proposal developed at Woods 
Hole could have filled the bill— 
even for the relatively limited 
area of slum housing. 

News of the Comsat-Housing 
idea appeared in the press the 
day before Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff opened the second round 
of hearings on the Federal role 
in urban problems, and it quickly 
became the number one subject 
of comment and conjecture — 
most of it skeptical—in the hear- 
ing room. David Rockefeller, 
president of Chase Manhattan 
Bank, wondered out loud whether 
a Comsat-like corporation oper- 
ating in slum housing could 
really prove attractive to private 
investors. 

“Tf the analogy with Comsat 
is to be valid,” Rockefeller said, 
"jt must be an economically 
viable corporation. In other 
words, it must expect to be able 
to make a return on the invested 
funds that are put up, presuma- 
bly by the public or by the bank- 

(continued on page 140) 
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Harvard completes a course in urban design 
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Holyoke Center, the large, bris- 
tling concrete building seen at 
left behind the Georgian roofs 
of Cambridge, is now complete. 
The news may be of comfort to 
those who passed through Har- 
vard University during the past 
eight years, saw the building 
multiply in four stages, and per- 
haps feared that it would simply 
continue to grow, like some 
robust and appetitive organism. 

The building began life in 1961 
as a wide and shallow ten-story 
slab set just back from Mt. Au- 
burn Street, a block to the south 
of Harvard Square; this slab is 
in the left foreground of the 
photograph. To the rear was an 
off-center stem, also ten stories in 
height; beside the stem a two- 
story block of shops; and in front 
another two-story projection. En- 
trance to the upper floors was 
through a great hall cut into the 
first two stories of the stem. 

The building’s later growth as 
planned by its architects, Sert, 
Jackson & Associates, and the 
concurrent demolition of its 
predecessors on the site, is 
charted in the diagrams at left. 
The stem grew into a spine, join- 
ing the first slab to another fac- 
ing Massachusetts Avenue and 
the Square (background in pho- 
to). The hall in the stem’s lower 
stories became an arcade through 
the building’s entire length. Ad- 
ditional shopping blocks were 
placed along the side streets; 
and, finally, a three-story bank 
was built on the northeast corner 
beside an open plaza. 

The last of the building’s 360,- 
000 square feet of varied spaces 
was occupied in November. The 
Harvard community had watched 
its construction with reactions 
ranging from horror to fas 


ina- 
tion. Some resented removal of 
the old buildings it replaced; or 
feared its size; or disliked the 
exposed concrete which it intro- 
duced to Harvard for the first 
time. Others, however, admired 
its boldness and its variegation 
of form and facades. 

From the start, it was obvious 
that Holyoke Center would be 
both a controversial and influen- 
tial work of architecture. But 
only on completion did Holyoke 
Center reveal itself as a uniquely 
instructive act of urban design. 
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shopping district. 


Holyoke holds its bulk away from the 
streets, but sends small-scale exten- 
sions out to meet them: on the 
north, a branch bank (top left); on 
the south, the health center reception 
area and library (left); and on the 
east and west, two-story blocks of 
shops (opposite) topped by angular 
air conditioning units. The map 
shows Holyoke’s site in relation to 
the Harvard campus, whose build- 
ings are those with shadow lines, and 
the surrounding Harvard Square 


The site of Holyoke Center was 
a full city block in the strip be- 
tween Harvard’s academic cam- 
pus and riverfront residential 
houses, where town and gown are 
all but indistinguishable. The 
university wanted, first of all, a 
central location for its health 
service, with a staff of 115 doc- 
tors and a 59-bed infirmary; and 
also space for departmental of- 
fices scattered in some 20 build- 
ings around the Square. At the 
same time, it had no desire to 
argue with Cambridge about the 
prevailing height limit of 100 
feet. It became clear that Sert, 
Jackson & Associates were being 
asked to design the bulkiest ob- 
ject in this flavorful precinct of 
the city. 

Their first response was to 
keep the bulk of the building 
back from the streets. The basic 
H configuration not only brings 
maximum light into Holyoke’s in- 
terior spaces, but also preserves 
the light coming into the side 
streets by holding the north- 
south crossbar well away. The 
wide arms of the H are similarly 
set back from Mt. Auburn and 
Massachusetts; Sert, in fact, pre- 
cisely calculated the placement of 
the north arm so that the sight 
line from the Harvard Yard to 
the roof would be the same as 
was that of the street-hugging, 
four-story building it replaced. 
The H plan also paid another, 
more subtle dividend: Holyoke 
never reads as a total object, but 
as a series of elements in the 
townscape. The building’s image, 
and thus its impact, are thor- 
oughly fragmented. 

At the same time, Holyoke ex- 
tends out to meet the streets in 
the bank to the north (above 
left), the health center reception 
area to the south (bottom left), 
and the shopping blocks along 
the sides (right). These smaller 
extensions effectively modulate 
the increase in scale from Holy- 
oke’s surroundings to its tall 
wings and spine. The modulation 
is a matter of use as well as 
form. Very nearly all of the 
ground-floor space — including 
that along the interior areade— 
is given over to shopping and 
banking, making Holyoke more 
of a link than a barrier between 
university and community. 
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The arcade is at once 
a street, a lobby— 
and a dramatic space 


The ground floor of Holyoke (plan 
above) is cut by the arcade and the 
garage ramps into eight separate 
spaces, open and enclosed. Here the 
building has a totally different con- 
figuration than in the H-shaped office 
and clinic floors above. Natural light 
enters the arcade only from the east 
clerestory (left), behind the broad 
colonnade and, of course, from the 
ends beyond the bridging office 
wings. The west side of the arcade is 
enriched by variations in the con- 
crete textures, and by color (right). 


As a symbol of continuity, the 
plaza that faces Harvard Square 
to the north (top of plan) is 
paved in the familiar red brick 
of Cambridge. Notched into the 
corner is a small planted area 
bearing four trees, intended, says 
Sert, as a reminder that this is 
part of Harvard. The brick, and 
the sense of continuity, run the 
268-foot length of the arcade. It 
is the arcade, in fact, which 
brings the life of the community 
into the heart of Holyoke Center. 
Along the west side of the ar- 
eade is a row of shops, some of 
which also open onto Dunster 
Street. Along the east side are 
the Harvard information and 
press offices, backed up to the 
shops on Holyoke Street. The ar- 
eade is twice bridged by the 
major wings of the building, the 
arms of the H, passing over it. 
Twice it becomes a bridge over 
east-west ramps to the below- 
ground garage for 123 cars. 
Light comes in from a deep 
clerestory facing east (below). 
In part, the arcade is a pedes- 
trian street, a connection between 
Harvard’s academic campus and 
houses that is particularly useful 
in bad weather. Indeed, one of 
Sert’s first intentions was to join 
the venerable Yard gate to paths 
to the river; the arcade took its 
off-center position so that it 
would be on axis with the gate. 
But those coming from the yard 
have to jog to the next corner 
and back to get to the arcade; 
and, once at the south end, they 
find the paths to the river 
blocked by buildings. The fact 
doesn’t diminish the arcade’s use. 
The arcade also is a substitute 
for grand lobbies. Entrance to 
the upper floors is through three 
modest elevator foyers opening 
from it (a fourth bank is in the 
health service reception area). 
The arcade, finally, is an archi- 
tectural space, reaching 22 feet 
6 inches from brick floor to white 
waffle ceiling. The concrete of its 
walls and colonnade is richly va- 
ried in pattern and texture—and 
splashed in an almost random 
manner with vivid primary col- 
ors (right). Sert, who was con- 
cerned about the impact of so 
much bare concrete, points out 
that in the jungle it is good to 
see a parrot next to an elephant. 
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The upper floors of Holyoke 
Center are a loose confederation 
of disparate spaces. Harvard 
went about the filling of Holyoke 
in much the way that a developer 
does a speculative office building: 
It began with one major tenant, 
the health service (whose recep- 
tion area is shown at left in full 
Sertian color), then began assem- 
bling others. In all, 20.1 per cent 
of Holyoke’s interior space is de- 
voted to the health service, 30.6 
per cent to administration, 12.9 
per cent to teaching and tutor- 
ing, 19.4 per cent to the bank 
and shops, and 17 per cent to 
parking and services. 

A total of 38 separate univer- 
sity departments and offices—and 
at Harvard, separate means very 
nearly autonomous—occupy the 
administrative and academic 
space. The sixth floor, whose plan 
is shown at right, is typically 
miscellaneous in tenancy. Each 
department, moreover, was to 
some extent an individual client. 

The H plan, which would be 
a disaster for a company with 
heavy interdepartmental traffic, 
ideally suits this individuality of 
need. It distributes windows with 
utmost democracy, so that every 
office has its share of light. The 
elevators, placed near the junc- 
tures of the arms and crossbar, 
also are easily accessible to all. 

Waiting and reception rooms 
open directly from the corridors, 
so that there are few long and 
boring walls to look down. The 
perforated metal pan ceilings of 
the corridors are at a height of 
7 feet 5 inches with mechanical 
runs above—it took some squeez- 
ing to get a ten-story building 
under the Cambridge height lim- 
it. But in the offices the ceilings 
rise to 8 feet 5 inches, and seem 
still higher for the contrast. 

To this two-way spatial change 
—the ins and outs of the corri- 
dors, the ups and downs of the 
ceilings from corridors to offices 
was added Sert’s characteristic 
play of color. As in the areade, 
the corridors are dashed with col- 
or in no apparent pattern, add- 
ing to the identity of each pre- 
einet; the occupants always were 
given a choice. The effect is to 
make passage through Holyoke a 
sequence of vivid and constantly 
varied experiences. 
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Color helps give the 
diverse clientele 
a sense of identity 


Three samples of Holyoke’s miscel- 
laneous interiors: left, the projecting 
reception area of the health service, 
with the desk and waiting room on 
the ground floor and the staff library 
above; top right, the comptroller’s 
office, with the burly counter where 
students pay their fees; and at right, 
an office corridor, typically ending in 
a view of the outdoors. The plan is 
of the sixth floor, but its diversifica- 
tion also is typical. 
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The facades’ random 
patterns follow 
the variations inside 


The occupants of Holyoke Center 
also had a voice in design of its 
facades. All walls but the end 
walls are compositions of trans- 
parent windows and translucent 
panels, the latter being sand- 
wiches of glass fiber between two 
sheets of clear glass, filtering 
light in the manner of Japanese 
rice paper. The compositions are, 
with one exception, random; the 
alteration of windows and sand- 
wich panels followed the organi- 
zation of interior spaces and the 
desires of their users. 

The sandwich panels, British- 
made for use in skylights, are 
an authentic architectural in- 
vention. They give the interiors 
a pleasant glow in sunny wea- 
ther, reducing both heat and 
glare even on the south side. They 
shield office clutter from outside 
view. And they make each win- 
dow a special event, framing a 
selected view. 

The glass, clear and translu- 
cent, is held in metal frames 
attached to projecting precast 
mullions. (In theory, the panels 
ean be changed, but no one has 
tried it yet.) Across each of the 
clear windows, on three sides of 
the building, are multicolored 
bars keyed to variations of the 
2 foot 2 inch module: orange for 
windows one module wide, red 
for two, yellow for three. The 
fifth floor is clear glass, both on 
the north where it is a computer 
floor and on the south where it 
is the infirmary. Here and at the 
commonly used tenth floor (plan 
right) the south-facing glass is 
protected by precast brise-soleil. 

The north facade (below right) 
is the exception. Here the alter- 
nation of windows and sandwich 
panels was  preordained; the 
module changed to 3 feet 7 
inches; the window bars all were 
made brick red. The wider mod- 
ule was intended to make this 
elevation look less tall, and the 
other changes to keep it quieter 
out of respect to the Yard across 
the street. The net effect is to 
make this the least interesting of 
Holyoke’s many faces. 
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Holyoke stands as а 
prototype of process 
more than of form 


In terms of shapes and surfaces, 
Holyoke Center is a powerful 
piece of architectural sculpture, 
very much in the tradition of Le 
Corbusier. Its rough-hewn walls 
terminate in a display of burly, 
angular forms made of the tenth 
floor meeting rooms and mechan- 
ical penthouses, which have a con- 
scious affinity (possible to over- 
state) to the Georgian roofs and 
chimneys nearby. These walls are 
a virtuoso performance in the 
use of exposed concrete : the cast- 
in-place frame is boldly, almost 
crudely patterned by the scratchy 
board forms; the precast mul- 
lions, sunshades, and filler panels 
are smoother, lighter in inten- 
tional and successful contrast. 

But Holyoke was not designed 
primarily as sculpture, and 
should not be evaluated as such. 
It is not a prototype of form; 
rather a superbly skilled essay in 
a formal vocabulary that is al- 
ready established and growing in 
influence. It offers instead a 
prototype of process—an ap- 
proach to architecture that is of 
special relevance to an era of 
urban growth and change. 

Holyoke represents, first of all, 
an architecture of context. Sert 
deseribes it physically as a “ten- 
tacular building,” reaching out to 
the city around it. Each element 
was studied, then designed, in 
relation to the particular part of 
the city that it would touch. The 
relationships are more than phys- 
ical. The ground floor shops and 
the arcade make the building 
an organic part of the everyday 
life of Cambridge. 

Holyoke also represents an 
architecture of particularity. It 
is a building diverse in use (“the 
most diverse building I have 
ever seen,” Huson Jackson says) 
and looks and acts it. Every- 
where, Holyoke expresses its va- 
riety of functions. Everywhere 
(or almost everywhere) it re- 
sponds to the varied needs of 
those who use it. This is no en- 
velope of uniformity within 
which diversity is hidden, and to 
which the users must conform. 
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Holyoke represents, finally, an 
architecture of human experi- 
ence. Its concern is with funda- 
mentals—with light, with space, 
with color and texture, with pat- 
terns of movement. It was upon 
a consideration of these funda- 
mentals that the building was 
organized into its final form. 
Holyoke is not just an object to 
be viewed and photographed; it 
is an architecture to be learned 
and lived with and, through both 
the mind and senses, experienced. 

Holyoke has been built just in 
time. There is a struggle going 
on at the moment for architec- 
ture’s soul. On the one side are 
the formgivers, who place them- 
selves at the service of history 
and hold to the primacy of archi- 
tecture as a fine art. On the 
other are those to whom archi- 
tecture is the creation of human 
environment, and who are seek- 
ing, in science and elsewhere, the 
tools to place it at the service of 
an urban society. 

In Holyoke, there is hope for 
reconciliation. Its architects have 
demonstrated the essential value 
of their art. In less adept hands, 
with less sophistication in the 
making of forms, the principles 
behind Holyoke’s design would 
have produced a far less satisfy- 
ing environment. 

Without these principles, con- 
versely, the same artistry might 
have produced only another 
finely formed irrelevance. 

—DonALD CANTY 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Holyoke Center, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Owner: Harvard University. 
Architects: Sert, Jackson and Associ- 
ates: J. Zalewski, Associate; Р. 
Krueger, Associate and Job Captain. 
(For initial phase, Sert, Jackson, & 
Gourley). Landscape architects: Sa- 
saki, Dawson, DeMay Associates. En- 
gineers: Cleverdon, Varney and Pike. 
Consultants: Bolt, Beranek and New- 
man (acoustic); Arthur Casagrande 
(soils); Simpson, Gumpertz and Heger 
(specifications and materials), Con- 
tractors: George A. Fuller Co. (Phase 
IA); John A. Volpe Co. (Phase IB); 
Wexler Construction Co. (Phases IIA 
and 118). Building Area: 360,000 sq. 
ft. (health service, 72,400; university 
administration, 110,200; academic 
functions, 46,400; non-university com- 
mercial areas, 69,800; parking and 
services, 61,200). Construction cost: 
$12,200,000; furnishings, $470,000 ad- 
ditional. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Phokion Karas, pages 
64, 66 (bottom), 67, 68, 70, 71, 73, 
74, and 77. John Donat, page 66 (top), 
75 (bottom). Louis Reens, page 69, 72, 
75 (top). 
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TOWERS OF LEARNING 

Four stout, tapering concrete 
columns thrust themselves 140 
feet skyward to support the 
floors and house the mechanical 
equipment of Hofstra Univer- 
sity’s new 10-story library 
(left). Cantilevered floor slabs, 
extending 10 feet beyond the 
corner columns on all sides, 
ereate bays which house study 
space, faculty offices and con- 
ference rooms. Stacks for 400,- 
000 books are located in the 
core; pavilions flanking the 
main tower and the tower’s 
base contain staff, reference, 
and processing areas. Warner, 
Burns, Toan & Lunde, archi- 
tects of the library, also de- 
signed a covered pedestrian 
bridge which takes off from the 
base of the structure (photo 
left), crossing the Hempstead 
Turnpike to connect the old 
South Campus with the newly 
acquired North Campus—88 
acres of the former Mitchell 
Air Force Base (see runways in 
foreground above). A low-slung 
student center by the same archi- 
tects is under construction at the 
north end of the bridge. Their 
pair of 14-story dormitories is 
the first student housing in the 
university’s 30-year history. 
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LADDER TO SUCCESS 


Dubbed “Jacob’s Ladder” by 
ARAG employees, the insurance 
company’s office building out- 
side of Düsseldorf steps up in 
12 stories from publie service 
offices on the bottom two floors 
to executive offices on top. The 
reinforced concrete structure is 
clad in precast spandrels with 
exposed marble aggregate; exten- 
sions of floor beams support 
precast sunshades (left). Archi- 
tect Paul Schneider-Eslenben has 
broken the stair-like silhouette 
with a cascading fire escape, and 
has attached a boxy three-story 
structure at the second floor. 
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GLAZED GRANDSTAND 


A giant enclosure of specially 
“toughened” glass provides an 
almost unobstructed view for 
the 15,000 club stand and grand- 
stand patrons at the Laurel 
Race Course in Maryland. 
Panels of 4-inch-thick tem- 
pered glass, suspended from the 
soffit of the grandstand open- 
ing, are joined to one another 
by unobtrusive metal patch 
fittings. Neoprene-lined chan- 
nels hold the panes at the bot- 
tom and at either end; and 
vertical fins of 34-inch glass 
(photo right) serve as wind 
braces. The 813 by 36 foot as- 
sembly was designed by Pilking- 
ton Brothers Limited of St. 
Helens, England, and installed 
at a total cost of $600,000. 
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GIFT-WRAPPED OFFICE 

Architect Haigh Jamgochian 
has packaged three shallow cyl- 
inders in crinkled aluminum 
"foil", stacked them, and put 
them on stilts to house the 
offices of Markel Service Corp. 
in Richmond, Va. Workmen 
unrolled and crimped a 700-foot 
continuous sheet of .032-inch 
aluminum (sketch and photo, 
left) to cover the 160-foot- 
diameter structure without ex- 
terior joints and fasteners. The 
cladding is wrinkled and dented 
for textural effect and to ac- 
commodate expansion and con- 
traction of the metal. A system 
of radial steel beams is canti- 


levered beyond the 12 outer 
columns, and the walls taper 
outward at a 15-degree angle, 
thus increasing the area of 
upper floors without cutting off 
light to the parking area (for 
80 cars) below the building. 
The cantilever also permits un- 
interrupted strip windows, 
which are deeply recessed for 
protection from glare. 


REPLICATED RESIDENCE ; Е 
The same flat planes, eylindri- 
cal stairwells, and smooth cedar 
boards create an intentional 
resemblance between Charles 
Gwathmey and Richard Hen- 
derson’s all-year seaside house 
in Amagansett, N.Y. (Apr. ’66 
issue) and its recent offspring, 
an adjacent studio (right in 
photo) for the same clients. 
The more simply organized 
studio is sited at a 45-degree 
angle to the house (see plan) to 
receive direct north light. 
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CABLED COLISEUM 
The 48 spokes of the giant 
(425-ft.-diameter) wheel at right 
will support the roof of the new 
Madison Square Garden, the 
first cable-suspended roof in 
New York City. Intended to 
carry two floors of me- 
chanical equipment аз well 
as a steel and concrete ceiling 
over the Garden’s column-free 
20,234-seat arena, {һе steel 
cables stretch from a central 
105-ton tension ring to a 
circle of anchoring beams atop 
the 13-story aggregate-concrete- 
faced drum. Architects for the 
entire Madison Square Garden 
Center project (including an 
adjacent 29-story office building 
and underground redevelopment 
of Pennsylvania Station) are 
Charles Luckman Associates. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 78, Gil Amiaga. 
Page 79, John R. Kennedy (top). Page 
81, Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
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DETROIT ENDS 
A 20-YEAR 
DEMONSTRATION 


BY ROGER MONTGOMERY 


The Forum’s Midwest correspondent, 
Mr. Montgomery is director of the 
Urban Renewal Design Study at the 
School of Architecture, Washington 
University, St. Louis. In 1963 he 
received a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation which permitted him to 
assemble data for the Gratiot site 
plan sequence on page 84. 
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Regeney Square, the final chink 
in Detroit’s Gratiot project, 
caps a 20-year struggle to dem- 
onstrate that urban renewal 
does work. Happily, this sure- 
handed cluster of small-scale 
apartments, in the foreground 
of the photo at lower right, re- 
verses a trend which had threat- 
ened the powerful logie of the 
plan laid down by Mies van der 
Rohe more than ten years ear- 
lier. 

Between that beginning and 
Green & Savin’s conclusion, the 
level of architectural achieve- 
ment at Gratiot caused many 
second thoughts. Now this hope- 
ful finale permits a second look 
at the project in terms of urban 
design. 

Completion of Gratiot de- 
mands special attention on three 
counts: 

} Taken by itself, the project, 
with its long, painful history, 
confirms the wisdom of replac- 
ing slums with planned unit de- 
velopments, and thus confirms 
the basic rationale of urban re- 
newal; 

> In a larger view, it kicked off 
a series of renewal actions 
which, taken together, are giv- 
ing Detroit one of the largest 
and most carefully planned re- 
developed distriets anywhere in 
the country; 

$ Finally Regency Square, by 
itself, shows a remarkably ma- 
ture concern with the architee- 
ture of high density housing 
despite the trying cireumstances 
of American speculative apart- 
ment building. 

Underlying urban renewal is 
the notion that people with a 
choice in housing—that 1з, 


The aerial photo at left shows De- 
troit’s three major close-in residential 
renewal projects: Gratiot (A), Lafa- 
yette (B), and Elmwood No. 1 
(C). The high-rise landmarks of the 
first two are, in the foreground, the 
1300 Lafayette East apartments by 
Birkerts & Straub; next, the three 
Mies van der Rohe slabs, with the 
paired Lafayette Towers at right and 
the Pavilion apartments to their left; 
and, latest of the group, the Four 
Freedoms House by John Hans 
Graham & Associates. 


people with adequate income 
and acceptable skin color—will 
in large numbers choose to live 
in center city if it provides cer- 
tain crucial environmental quali- 
ties. These qualities include 
good housing scaled to the needs 
of modern family life; a com- 
prehensive set of community 
facilities, particularly schools; 
and an identifiable neighbor- 
hood image distinct in people’s 
minds from the picture of gray 
tenement house districts built to 
serve the first wave of in-mi- 
grant workers. 

The carefully articulated theo- 
retical approaches to urban re- 
newal developed during the 
1920’s by Clarence Perry and 
Clarence Stein centered on this 
theme. When cities began to 
think about slum clearance, and 
actually do something about it 
during the depression and early 
postwar years, they generally 
began with the idea of trans- 
forming slums into ideal neigh- 
borhoods laid out along the lines 
set down by Perry and Stein. 
Gratiot was such a project. 

At Gratiot, children cross no 
streets on their way to school. 
Old and young alike have use- 
ful greenspace conveniently at 
their doorstep. A broad variety 
of housing types facilitates a 
certain stable heterogeneity in 
family types. Negroes live next 
door to whites without triggering 
the usual tipping-point phe- 
nomena. 

Perhaps most important of 
all, Gratiot’s clear and image- 
able form, functional and at the 
same time symbolic, has become 
a popular landmark of planned 
unit development. 


The two photos at right show the 
difference that a dozen years of de- 
velopment have made in Gratiot. At 
the top is the view in 1955, and 
below it an almost identical current 
view. In the foreground is Regency 
Square by Green & Savin, the final 
unit of Gratiot; just behind it the 
Four Freedoms House, a 22-story 
building containing 320 apartments 
for the elderly completed in 1965; 
and in the left background, behind 
the wide swath of green, the Pavilion 
apartments, built by Mies in 1958. 
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1 The Detroit Plan, 1947: The city 
boldly began its own redevelopment 
program in 1945, without waiting for 
Federal action. Its plan was stated 
in the architectural terms of building 
types and site design. Apparently no 
one asked how the planners would 
insure that homebuilders would fol- 
low their designs. Both these designs, 
and the climate of discussion sur- 
rounding the Detroit Plan, suggest 
that in 1947, urban renewal was 
viewed as a matter of private enter- 
prise expanding on the patterns of 
the public housing program. 


2 The first official Urban Renewal 
Plan, 1951: The Housing Act of 1949, 
and the bureaucracy it spawned, set 
forth a new model for redevelopment 
plans. It was taken from the com- 
prehensive planning methods of the 
city planners rather than from the 
development plans of previous Fed- 
eral housing and slum clearance pro- 
grams. Two-dimensional land-use 
plans replaced the three-dimensional 
designs of the Detroit Plan. 


3 The Citizens Redevelopment Cor- 
poration Plan, 1955: The CRC orga- 
nized by Walter Reuther and other 
leading Detroiters to get the Gratiot 
project moving, employed Oscar Sto- 
norov, Victor Gruen Associates, and 
Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth, 
who produced a predictably plastic 
conception that contrasted sharply 
with the land-use approach. The City 
Plan Commission and others favored 
unified superblock designs centered, 
in Radburn fashion, around open 
spaces, parks, and schools. The CRC’s 
architects focused their widely pub- 
lished scheme on a central boulevard, 
not an open space, and along it 
clumped small groups of distinctly 
patterned buildings. 


4 Greenwald-Katzin Plan, 1955: De- 
veloper Herbert Greenwald, a patron 
of Mies van der Rohe, naturally 
called on Mies when he became inter- 
ested in Gratiot, who in turn brought 
in planner Ludwig Hilberseimer. The 
first Hilberseimer suggestion was a 
crystalline superblock sharply distinct 
from the street-centered CRC plan. 
Mies refined the Hilberseimer super- 
block, and furnished it with thought- 
fully composed apartments and town- 
houses, a school, and a shopping 
center derived from characteristic 
Mies types. The tragedy of Green- 
wald’s death prevented complete 
realization of his design: only three 
out of six apartments and about half 
of the townhouses were built. 


5 The Gratiot, Lafayette, and Elm- 
wood Park No. 1 projects, as built 
(or, in Elmwood, abuilding). 
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Gratiot evolved through 
a variety of plans, 
and survived a barrage 
of early criticism 


From the beginning, the eity 
attempted to insure that this 
worst among Detroit's slums 
would be replaced by modern 
housing and comprehensive com- 
munity facilities arranged in 
such a way as to produce an 
effective new symbol. The re- 
markable sequence of site plan- 
ning concepts developed over 
the years for the Gratiot area 
forms a record of this effort. 
Highlights in this evolution 
appear in the accompanying 
series of site plans and their 
captions. These illustrate the 
growth of the idea from 1930- 
style publie housing stereotypes 
through a series of neighbor- 
hood unit ideas to the final 
scheme of powerful clarity. 
Yet, curiously, the evolution 
follows a cireular pathway at 
the same time that it advances. 
Clearly the superblock, common 
central green and cul-de-sac 
ideas of the final Hilberseimer- 
Mies design (4) return to 30- or 
40-year-old patterns worked out 
by Perry, Stein and their cohorts. 
Architectural opinion has 
largely chosen to ignore the 
planned unit aspect of Gratiot 
and direct critical comment at 
two other aspects of the proj- 
ect. Those who fancy them- 
selves as humanists objected 
violently to the faceless glass 
in which they seemed to feel 
Mies had, by force, put the 
secrets of family life on exhibit. 
True as this may be—and 
lack of acoustic privacy proved 
more serious than the visual 
privacy problem—today Gratiot 
is inhabited by people well 
pleased with their habitat. Even 
the great expanses of blank 
glass have their virtues: they 
permit each person to design 
important aspects of his home’s 
public face. The Batman posters 
pasted in the windows and the 


swag drapes suggest that face- 
lessness may be a virtue. Each 
occupant can be his own stylist 
and architects can drop that 
disturbing but all too commonly 
practiced role. 

Since the visits of the early 
commentators who reacted so 
righteously to the initial barren- 
ness of Mies’s work at Gratiot, 
an important transformation 
has taken place. Albert Cald- 


wells incredible planting has 
grown up into a wonderful 
jungle. Now the place looks as 
it was probably meant to look 
—a set of elegant pavilions 
tucked into a great shaggy 
19th-century landscape garden. 


Landscaping aside, opinion 
has by no means uniformly 
found fault with the Mies 
buildings in Detroit. No lesser 
figure than Peter Smithson 
found in it “the essence of what 
one is searching for . . from 
all large-scale developments.” 
Smithson, theorist and polemi- 
cist as well as architect, may 
have been responding more to 
the organizing idea of the whole 
superblock than to the architec- 
ture as such. The historie acei- 
dent that prevented Mies from 
completing his work at Gratiot 
provides a unique demonstra- 
tion of the importance of the 
plan’s organization. 

The tragic airplane crash 
that took patron Herbert Green- 
wald’s life stopped construction 
before the project was half 
finished. Later other builders, 
and other architects, finished it 
up in small bits and pieces. 
Mies’s fans and those who just 
like things to be tidy have be- 
wailed this calamity, and have 
been little interested in what 
has taken place since Mies left 
off. To do so is to miss a most 
significant lesson in the power 
of plans. 
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The thing that bothers profes- 
sionals who look at Gratiot to- 
day is the kitsch taste of the 
later bits of the project—that 
is, all of them except the last 
one, Regency Square. Against 
the international perfection of 
Mies’s facades, the homey little 
peaked roofs (photo at right) 
do look pretty awful, at best 
striking a sort of comic note. 

At the same time the comedy 
contains a moral for architects 
and one that they ought to pon- 
der. Public reaction to Gratiot 
suggest that, kitsch or no, the 
man in the street approves of 
its architectural variety. If Mies, 
or any other architect for that 
matter, had done it all it would 
have looked unmistakably like a 
project. 

An important question re- 
mains. Can the necessary variety 
be obtained withouv resorting to 
architectural mediocrity and 
worse? Regency Square may 
answer this question. As the 
best work and the last in the 
period since Mies stopped, it will 
repay examination. 

The scheme clusters walkups 
and a baby elevator slab around 
a fine square built over a parking 
street below. It neatly tucks a 
tenant’s car right into the base- 
ment below his dwelling (see sec- 
tion opposite). 

The walkups use a duplex or 
maisonette design that produces 
an internal spatial variety rare 
in speculative apartment build- 
ing. The stair towers punch up 
out of the building silhouette 
to serve very utilitarian roof 
decks on top and occasional 
penthouse units stashed under 
battered walls between the towers. 

Blank brick endwalls, a modest 
cornice, neat railings, direct 
fenestration, and cleanly detailed 
interiors contribute to an effort- 
less simplicity rare in this day 
of over-styled “luxury apart- 
ments” and brutalized multiple 
dwelling design. The central 
square, part planted handsomely 
and part a generously scaled 
pool, is set about with furnish- 
ings and paving detailed in an 
equally direct manner. Regency 
Square shows itself to have been 
done with loving care, yet it 
avoids the narcissistic over-de- 
sign that so often occurs when 
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a developer finally gives an archi- 
tect or a landscaper a chance. 

Compared with its Gratiot 
neighbors done since Mies signed 
off, Regency Square makes a real 
leap forward. It demonstrates 
the significant advances in high 
density urban housing design 
during the long grinding years 
the project was underway. 


History of housing 


Depression-style public hous- 
ing models of 1947 gave way 
to coldly efficient highrise slabs 
and to various, more or less 
mindless adaptations of specula- 
tive suburban garden apartment 
types. These were the formula 
for the FHA 220 multifamily 
units that dominate urban re- 
newal projects. 

Fortunately, changes in high 
density housing continued to 
occur. Distinctions between gar- 
den apartments and elevator 
buildings, between row houses 
and walk-up flats, became blur- 
red in the best schemes. Lot by 
lot development patterns where 
serial structures each presented 
a standardized front door to the 
street, but none created a door- 
yard, gave way to clusters 
formed round a hierarchy of 
spaces leading from publie way 
to private terrace and dooryard. 
After some primitive beginnings 
in schemes for West Coast re- 
newal projects, and considerable 
sophisticated theorizing and pro- 
totype building in Europe, 
housing of this new type finally 
got its clearest expression in 
Sert’s Peabody Terrace for Har- 
vard married students. 

Regency Square applies these 
lessons in the demanding realm 
of speculative building. This is 


a world where hunger for im- 
mediate capital gains normally 


destroys any interest in the 
long-term investment values 
which Ivy League builders can 
respond to. In many places 
financing walk-ups and finane- 
ing elevator apartments involve 
completely different people and 
institutions. Such fragmentation 
of the development industry re- 
quires heroic energies to glue 
together a package that follows 
the lead of Peabody Terrace. 

Green & Savin’s work ex- 
hibits another virtue rare until 
now in the work at Gratiot: 
it appears appropriately dense. 
Sybil Moholy-Nagy once acid- 
ly characterized Gratiot as “vil- 
las in the slums.” No one could 
mistake Regency Square this 
way. By Detroit standards, and 
by the standards of most other 
American cities, it forms an in- 
tensively occupied, defensible 
unit, well served with the street 
eyes and other special needs of 
urban housing long ago spelled 
out by Jane Jacobs. 

It is too soon to be certain 
that Detroit has learned from 
Gratiot the lessons necessary to 
produce in every case the best 
available architecture and urban 
design. But the way seems 
clearer than ever before. 

The final part of the project 
promises something more im- 
portant perhaps than did Mies’s 
landmark plan of 1955. Regency 
Square promises that we may 
find a way to a broadly based 
urban design not dependent on 
the terrible risks of finding for 
every tract of urban renewal 
land cultured patrons as devel- 
opers and international pioneers 
as their designers. 


Regency Square shows 
there is a middle way 
between mediocrity 
and too much Mies 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Regency Square, Detroit. Owner: Ham- 
ilton Construction Company. Archi- 
tects: Green & Savin Inc.; Richard 
Wycoff, Associate. Landscape Archi- 
tects: Johnson, Johnson & Roy. En- 
gineers: McClurg, McClurg, Mikle & 
Cooper (Structural); Migdal, Layne & 
Sachs (Mechanical and Electrical). 
General Contractor: Hamilton Con- 
struction Company. Building area: 
151,888 sq. ft. (exclusive of garages, 
underground drives, basements, bal- 
conies). Construction Cost: $2,500,000. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Benyas-Kaufman ex- 
cept page 82, Airpix and page 83 
(top), Photograph House. 
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Regency Square rings Gratiot's most 
successful open space with rows of dis- 
tinctive walk-ups and a single more gen- 
eralized elevator apartment slab (right 
in plan, section, and photo above, back- 
ground in photo below). The buildings 
are served by a U-shaped underground 
street which leads to individual garages. 
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NEW MOVEMENT IN CITIES. By Brian 
Richards. Published by Reinhold Book 
Division, New York, N.Y. 95 pp. Illus- 
trated. 615 by 71% in. $2.45 (paper). 
$5.50 (cloth). 


REVIEWED BY SHADRACH WOODS 


Brian Richards is an English 
architect who has long been 
closely associated with Team 10. 
His approach to the question of 
urban transportation systems, in 
this stimulating study, is a recip- 
roeal of Colin Buehanan's Traffic 
in Towns. Whereas Buchanan 
begins by saying that the auto- 
mobile is here to stay and implies 
that it will become the principal 
tool of urban transportation, 
Richards takes the view that it 
is probably not possible for 
existing cities to be fully motor- 
ized—and especially for Euro- 
pean cities to be motorized to 
any reasonable standard of pri- 
vate transport—and still to re- 
tain a livable environment. He 
suggests that, in the future, cities 
will need to investigate other 
transportation systems and to in- 
vest in these if they are to sur- 
vive in something like their 
present form: scaled to the au- 
tonomous msn who moves about 
in man-sized spaces. The problem 
he raises then is how cities can 
be equipped with the necessary 
transportation facilities to allow 
them to function sweetly. 

Mr. Richards has, in fact, 
written two books, the second of 
which deals with the various 
existing or proposed movement 
systems which ha eonsiders to be 
applicable to the present situa- 
tion. He examines the field of 
mechanical transport and pro- 
vides us with a catalog of sys- 
tems, with some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each and 
some indications of comparative 
capacities and costs. He indicates 
ways in which the various sys- 
tems can be combined to the best 
advantage. 

It is interesting to note that 
many of these mechanicai trans- 
port systems were first installed 


Mr. Woods is an American architect 
and urban designer practicing in 
France and Germany. His work in- 
cludes the new town of LeMirail, near 
Toulouse (June ’63 issue), and the 
new campus of the Free University 
in West Berlin. 
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Moving platforms served the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 (1), where 5-mph 
walkways paralleled a 2½ - mile elec- 
tric railway. The Chicago Exposition 


of 1893 (2) had a mile of continuous 
platform traveling at 6 mph, flanked 
by 3-mph transitional walks. 


at international exhibitions and 
world fairs. The point, of course, 
is that what is required today for 
cities is not so much new ways of 
traveling greater distances faster 
(SST, aerotrain, ete.), but ways 
of moving greater numbers of 
people over relatively short dis- 
tances in comfort. 

Speed is not essential. Contin- 
uous movement and convenience 
of points of access are more im- 
portant. Making the subway 
trains go faster only spaces the 
stations and makes the subway 
less, rather than more, efficient 
for most users. The “Telecan- 
ape,” a modern tunnel of love, 
would provide a pleasant and 
useful addition to our urban 
transport vocabulary. The high 
speed metro extends the problem 
over larger areas. Each has its 
place, although more emphasis is 
usually placed on the latter in 
most contemporary plans. 

Mr. Richards’ catalog provides 
a basic vocabulary of use to city 
planners and architects who have 
to deal with the problems of 
moving people around in large 
numbers over relatively short 
distances. He states some of the 
problems of organization and 
design which are involved in in- 
tegrating these systems into var- 
ious urban situations and makes 
a case for integrating them. Un- 
fortunately he is not very gener- 
ous with information or even 
speculation on the cost of inte- 
grating movement systems into 
buildings as compared with that 
of using the established public 
rights of way. It would seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that public 
transport should be accommo- 
dated in public space, 

The integration of transport 
into buildings which are not 
public property might become a 
legal and economie problem of 
unmanageable proportions. Is 
it conceivable that property 
owners and builders be required 
to cede rights of way through 
their buildings to support in- 
creased building and maintenance 
costs in the public interest? 
Mr. Richards believes that it is, 
and that private interests may 
indeed benefit from the increased 
traffic through their commercial 
domains, However, it is unlikely 
that all will agree, and we would 


probably have to institute some 
form of coercion in order to as- 
sure minimum continuity in these 
systems. 

Coercion is, of course, a neces- 
sary fact of urban design, al- 
though it is not always consid- 
ered good form to say so. None 
of either Richards’ or Bucha- 
nan’s suggestions could be car- 
ried out without massive inter- 
vention on the part of the 
authorities. The forces of gravi- 
tation taken alone, in a free 
economy, lead only to urban 
chaos. It is difficult to imagine 
that we сап achieve any kind of 
reasonably sane environment 
without some positive power to 
persuade the individual develop- 
ers from subjecting the com- 
munity to objectionable stimuli. 
The quality of physical environ- 
ment seems to vary inversely 
with the amount of coercion ex- 
ercised over private interests, 
and the art of planning lies in 
the balance to be achieved be- 
tween official control and private 


enterprise. 
The other of Mr. Richards’ 
books is called “The Future 


City.” It is a speculative account 
of how various systems of move- 
ment might give form to the city, 
and it makes many questionable 
assumptions. Among these are 
the assumptions that anyone can 
tell much about the future, and 
that the city should have “form.” 
We suppose that by form is 
meant some form of comprehen- 
sibility. In his erystal ball he 
sees the city as consisting of 
“central,” “residential,” “indus- 
trial,” and “leisure” areas with 
different transport systems re- 
lating to these. We would say 
that this is either too much or 
not enough definition and would 
prefer that the future city be 
imagined as a more synthetic 
organization. In the analysis 
suggested here, in any case, it 
is likely that transport systems 
would be required to connect one 
area with the others, quite 
simply and without the necessity 
of changing carriers. 

However, we would argue that 
cities can be less rather than 
more compartmented and that 
“everything everywhere” is more 
reasonable than “a place for 
everything and everything in its 
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The “Telecanape” endless train (3) 
ran at the Swiss Exhibition of 1964. 
"StaRRcar" (4) is an American in- 
vention for roads and automated 


tracks that work like chain convey- 
ors (5). The ultimate 60-mph trans- 
port is the Rocket Belt (6). 


place.” The reciprocal of move- 
ment is as important to planning 
as movement is, and, although 
this book is specifically concerned 
with movement, it is impossible 
not to consider ways of reducing 
excess movement by a more even 
mix of activities. The “why” of 
movement will be as important 
in the future as the “how”, 


A few examples of designing 
buildings with integrated move- 
ment systems are given. Unfor- 
tunately all of these, except for 
Mr. Richards’ own scheme for 
Oxford Street and the Soho re- 
development by Richards and 
Dean, belong to the “More is 
More” school of urban design, 
in which a great deal of unusable 
space is produced. It is disap- 
pointing that Mr. Richards 
should indulge in these archi- 
grammatical lapses in an other- 
wise serious book. One cannot 
in any way justify the fantastie 
amount of investment that would 
be needed to make such elaborate 
people-traps as those proposed 
by J. Weber or Warren Chalk 
and Ron Herron. Surely Mr. 
Richards could have found some 
possible examples of transport 
integrated into buildings, or are 
we to believe that architects al- 
ways lose their grip on the eco- 
nomie realities of building when 
they are confronted with transit 
problems? In any case the 
rather ambiguous inclusion of 
these puerile pipe dreams takes 
much of the steam out of Mr. 
Richards’ arguments for inte- 
grated transit. 


His own suggestions for Ox- 
ford Street redevelopment and 
the Soho scheme which he 
worked out with C. Dean (this 
was developed as an annex to 
the “New Ways for London” 
study by the Smithsons, са. 
1959) are more reasonable, and 
could work if the legal tools 
existed or could be developed to 
accommodate such intricate inte- 
gration of the public and private 
domains. 


Generally, Mr. Richards has 
many excellent suggestions, not 
the least of which is that “Trans- 
port should have delight.” His 
book is essential to designers 
concerned with the urban scene 
and provides much of interest 
even to the profane, It is a 


timely reminder of all the effort 
that has already gone into the 
invention of transport systems, 
effort which need not necessarily 
be wasted. For this reminder 
we may well be grateful to him. 


LE VOYAGE D’ORIENT. By Le Cor- 
busier. Published (in French) by Edi- 
tions des Forces Vives, Paris. 176 рр. 
6 by 6 in. $2.75 


MISE AU POINT. By Le Corbusier, 
Published (in French) by Editions des 


Forces Vives, Paris. 64 pp. 5 by 5 in. 
$2.75 


REVIEWED BY STAMO PAPADAKI 


The time which elapsed between 
the writing of these two small 
volumes is the time in which the 
entire architectural, planning 
and pictorial work of Le Corbu- 
sier is situated. Here we are pre- 
sented with the alpha and the 
omega, with the thoughts of a 
restless young man in search of 
basie truths and the sober wis- 
dom of the septuagenarian. Nine- 
teen-eleven was the year of a 
cholera epidemic ravaging East- 
ern Europe; while, at Naples, 
the terminal point of this pil- 
grimage described in the first 
volume, 30,000 troops were em- 
barking for the conquest of 
Libya, forerunners of the many 
expeditionary forces to distant 
lands that are common in this 
century. 

Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, a 
draftsman at the office of Peter 
Behrens in Berlin, and August 
Klipstein, a young art historian 
from Flanders, decided to obtain 
a firsthand knowledge not only 
of the relics of a remote classical 
past but of the still thriving 
popular arts of the Orient. 
(Orient, in this instance, meant 
southeastern Europe, better 
known under the generie name 
of Balkans). 

There, for historie reasons, 
stood the frontiers of the in- 
dustrial revolution: the potter 
was doing what his forefathers 
had done during the past mil- 
lenia, the rhythmie sound made 

(continued on page 132) 


Mr. Papadaki is a professor of Design 
at Brooklyn College, and editor of the 
book Le Corbusier: Architect, Painter, 
Writer. 
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In George Lois’s office (above), a Mies 
Brno chair faces a green marble slab 
on a stainless pedestal by Zographos. 
The Breuer Wassily guest chair is 
flanked by a slate cube. Across the 
teak-paved floor are ordinary gray 
art files under an old schoolhouse 
clock. Behind the brown glass in the 
background is a stair (right) leading 
to a small conference room between 
the offices of senior officers Papert 
and Koenig. A sand-finished plaster 
well with teak rail makes a sculpture 
of the standard spiral stair. 
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The New York advertising agency 
of Papert, Koenig, Lois Inc. has 
grown at phenomenal speed by 
breaking Madison Avenue con- 
ventions. It started only six years 
ago by leasing 3,000 precious 
square feet of the Seagram 
Building before it had a single 
client, and having among its 
three founders an iconoclastic 
art director, George Lois. 

PKL's nonconformity has at- 
tracted dozens of clients, as di- 
verse as Quaker Oats and Robert 
F. Kennedy, and its gross is now 


more than $50 million a year. It 
has outgrown its second office, 
in Rockefeller Center (Dec. '62 
issue) and recently moved into 
the U.S. Plywood Building on 
Third Avenue. Here designer 
Nicos Zographos (working with 
Architect Charles Koulbanis) has 
turned five tower floors into a 
cool interior world that is tailored 
to PKL’s unconventional needs, 
yet makes some broader points 
about working spaces. 

From the top southeast corner 
of PKL’s new domain (opposite 


and below), George Lois oversees 
every detail of the firm’s output 
and image, from the housewife’s 
smile of satisfaction to the ash 
tray on the receptionist’s desk. 
Lois’s friend Zographos had ad- 
vised on the design of PKL’s last 
offices. ‘‘Nico and | get along well 
together. We’re both Greek,’ he 
explains, although һе himself 
seems as American as an lonic 
portico. He admits to being ''fa- 
natic about neatness,” but when 
he talks about how the sun 
strikes the sand-finished plaster 


he reveals a full-bodied Mediter- 
ranean vision of neatness. 
Lois’s office is designed to im- 
press nobody but himself. He 
rarely meets visitors here and 
can seat a maximum of one. 
From his Breuer chair, that visi- 
tor is well placed to savor the 
precise alignment of the desk 
pedestal (opposite) with the win- 
dow mullions. The desk, Lois 
admits, is almost pretentious; 


that is why it has been carefully 
balanced with a row of ordinary 
art files along the opposite wall. 


Every one of PKL’s five floors is 
laid out around an armature of 
wide, symmetrically placed corri- 
dors that varies only in detail 
from floor to floor (typical plan 
below). Like streets in a town, 
they are used for meeting as well 
as movement. 

The idea of making corridors 
wider, in many cases, than the 
offices they serve was carried 
over from PKL’s last offices. The 
employee in a 9 ft. by 11 ft. office 
has the choice of closing himself 
in (with only his sweeping view 


of Manhattan) or adding another 
12 ft. to his visual field by leav- 
ing the door open. Most of the 
doors are left open. 

Low light levels in the corri- 
dors make a trip through them 
a greater change from the office. 
Often the only light is what 
comes through the translucent 
partitions from outside offices. 

Lois wanted every employee 
inside a partitioned space so 
that ‘even if a guy has a messy 
desk, nobody has to see it." 
Electrical and telephone outlets 


along some of the corridors, 
however, point to their inevitable 
use as overflow clerical space. 
For other corridors, Zographos 
has designed filing alcoves neatly 
fitted between columns and en- 
closed with plaster walls on the 
exposed side. 

PKL chose the upper floors of 
this building partly for their un- 
impeded light and views, but 
mainly for the plan, which lent 
itself to the kind of layout they 
had in mind. Architect William 
Lescaze had provided a more 


than adequate set of fixed archi- 
tectural elements: exterior walls 
divided on a convenient 4 ft. 8 in. 
module; trim venetian blind pock- 
ets; and perimeter air-condition- 
ing enclosures that are neither 
shallow nor low, but neatly or- 
ganized. Tenant and designer both 


The U-shaped corridor repeated on all 
five floors of the PKL offices has 
white plaster walls around inner core 
and translucent glass partitions along 
outer side. Stair in 12-foot-wide por- 
tion of 36th-floor corridor leads to 
37th (plan below), PKL's top floor. 


liked the man-sized, table-height 
sills and firm-looking grilles. 

The only “building standard” 
details they wanted to change, 
happily, were the ones that were 
easily changeable. In negotiating 
the 15-year lease, with Zographos 
at their side, PKL's officers were 


Paired teak doors of typical perim- 
eter offices form projections around 
a black-stripped white mullion. Basic 
office furniture is a standard black- 
enameled and chromium-plated line. 
Side chair is a Zographos design in 
stainless tubing with saddle leather. 


able to get several improvements 
that raise even the ordinary 
offices above the ordinary: black 
vinyl-asbestos flooring; sprayed 
acoustic ceilings in executive 


offices, reception areas, and con- 
rooms; 


ference sand-finished 
plaster walls with black recesses 
at floor and ceiling and around 
ceiling-high door fames. Instead 
of a pattern of fluorescent light- 
ing they were allowed recessed 
incandescent downlights. 

For the movable partitions, 
Zographos got an allowance of 
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$35 per foot, which he exceeded 
by $10. Their custom appearance 
was a bargain at that price, 
achieved by alterations in an off- 
the-shelf system. Black recesses 
were introduced at the top and 
bottom and in the posts (below); 
panels were then filled with trans- 
lucent glass in a random-looking 
texture that reveals its precise 
diamond pattern only on close in- 
spection. Ceiling-high teak doors, 
pivoted at top and bottom, jut 
into the corridor when open. 
Among the tenant's extras 


were the two stairways connect- 
ing the top floor with the one 
below. The one in the main cor- 
ridor (below left) eases commu- 
nications between closely related 
departments. The other, a spiral 
stair fitted with teak treads and 
set in a handsome sand-finished 
plaster well, leads from Lois’s 
office (top right in plan and p. 
91), to a small conference room 
between  Koenig's office and 
Papert's, allowing the three top 
officers to get together without 
passing through any other spaces. 


The offices of the other two sen- 
ior officers, Koenig and Papert, 
are less chaste than Lois’s. For 
one thing, they have chairs 
enough for a few people to gath- 
er. And while they don't violate 
Lois's and Zographos' standards 
of neatness, they have a little 
more visual activity. 

Papert's office (below) is fur- 
nished almost entirely in pieces 
from his last office: the same 


leather and stainless Zographos 
chairs and square coffee table, 
the same bentwood chair, painted 


black, and slate-topped desk-table 
—even the same Youngerman 
painting. 

Koenig, on the other hand, 
has a whole new cast of more 
recent Zographos pieces: two 
hefty ebonized wood side chairs 
facing an oval marble-topped 
desk and gray-upholstered chair. 
The stainless pedestals of desk 
and chair are of the same 
family, which adapts gracefully 
to changes in angle for the oval 
top and accepts the chair casters 
without the disturbing visual 


break in line of support that 
casters usually produce. 

While more densely furnished 
than Lois's, these offices show 
the same restraint against colors 
and objects that might compete 
with the visual materials the firm 
works on. Except for the Young- 
erman, there is hardly any art 
as such. Here and there, in re- 
ception and conference rooms, 
are choice examples of PKL's 
current work (“The Tower Suite 
is so high it takes two elevators 
to get there" in chaste black 


letters on a silver ground). One 
corridor has a 20-foot wall of 
cork with a broader sampling. 
And there are indoor trees and 
wall clocks of many kinds, ob- 
jects Lois is especially fond of. 

The theme that ties the whole 
five-floor complex together is 


In Chairman of the Board Papert's 
office (below), three Zographos chairs 
in black leather, a black plastic- 
laminate-topped desk and a black- 
painted side chair complete a black, 
white, and polished metal setting for 
a colorful Youngerman painting. 


Zographos’ way of placing ob- 
jects in space—in isolated spots 
or dense clusters surrounded by 
seemingly vast planes and voids. 
Equally important are his subtle 
distinctions in texture. His colors 
are limited strictly to white, 
black, gray, and brown, but his 
texture range is greater. In many 
places he plays texture on tex- 
ture with almost no change in 
color, as in the white-painted 
office doors (and rows of white 
plastic laminate closet doors) 


along the white plaster corridor 


walls. Where the black vinyl as- 
bestos flooring of the typical 
spaces meets the dark-stained 
teak of the executive suites, the 
transition is heard and felt be- 
fore it is seen. 

Most of these subtleties, of 
course, are lost on many of 
PKL's employees and clients, but 
they keep the visual discrimina- 
tion of Lois and his art staff 
sharply honed. The result may 
be, at least in a small critical 
area, a more beautiful America. 

—JOHN MORRIS DIXON 
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Offices for Papert, Koenig, Lois, Inc., 
777 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Designer: Nicos D. Zographos. Archi- 
tects: Charles J. Koulbanis & Associ- 
ates. Building architect: William Les- 
caze. Gross area offices: 50,000 sa. ft. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna. 


PKL President Koenig’s black-and- 
white marble-topped desk (below) is 
directly beneath Lois’s office. Only 
the stained teak floor relieves the 
neutral palette of all-black wood and 
leather chairs, gray upholstered desk 
chair, and marble-topped cabinet. 


Taking a four-block section of a pro- 
posed depressed freeway through a 
residential area (site plan left), a 
San Francisco design team has sug- 
gested that concrete walls be built 
out over the roadway to form the 
base for new low- and moderate-in- 
come housing (section right). The 
new housing would front on existing 
streets (above right) and would effec- 
tively shield the neighborhood from 
the freeway. Users of the freeway 
still would have the benefits of na- 
tural light and ventilation through an 
open slot overhead (below right). 


HOUSING 
OVER 
HIGHWAYS 


An architect - planner - engineer 
team in San Francisco has ar- 
ranged, on paper at least, a near- 
perfect marriage between those 
two antagonists, city and free- 
way. Combining freeway con- 
struction with urban renewal, the 
designers have produced a 
scheme that, in one stroke, would 
eliminate or sharply reduce the 
objectionable side effects of the 
urban freeway, without burying 
drivers underground; and would 
increase, rather than deplete, the 
city’s housing stock. 

The responsible parties are 
Burger & Coplans, architects 
and planners, with Donald P. 
Reay as consulting architect and 
Eric Elsesser as structural engi- 
neer, For a four-block stretch of 
depressed freeway along the 
Panhandle route (site plan, left), 
this design team proposes 60- 
foot-high cantilevered concrete 
walls slanting inward 24 feet 
over both sides of the freeway 
from existing streets. These 
structures would form the rear 
walls of 1,050 moderate-income, 
terraced apartment units built 
above ground-level garages (sec- 
tion, right). For economy’s sake, 
the designers propose wood- 
frame construction for the hous- 
ing, which would conform with 
local building codes since the 
vertical dimension is no greater 
than three floors at any point. 

Drivers on the freeway would 
enjoy natural light and ventila- 
tion through an open slot 90 
feet wide between the overhang- 
ing walls. The slot would also 
serve as an escape for freeway 
noises and fumes—directed away 
from the housing. According to 
Walter W. Soroka, acoustics con- 
sultant, fumes and noises from 
the freeway would have less ef- 
fect on the residents than those 
from existing streets. 

Admittedly, the scheme would 
be expensive to execute. But, as 
partner Edmund G. Burger 
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For a proposed stretch of double- 
decked freeway between San Fran- 
cisco's waterfront and Telegraph Hill 
(site plan left), the designers envision 
parking structures supporting open 
plazas on the landward side of the 
freeway, with shops along a continu- 
ous pedestrian promenade covering 
the top, leaving the opposite side 
open so that drivers on the second 
deck would not be deprived of the 
view (section right). Rising from the 
plazas up the face of Telegraph Hill 
would be terraced apartments (above 
right) served by incline elevators. 


points out, highway engineers 
don't balk at the extra costs in- 
volved in overeoming unusual 
topographieal conditions in the 
open countryside, so why 
shouldn't they aecept the fact 
that it eosts money to meet the 
eritieal problems of integrating 
freeways into urban areas? 

The designers estimate the cost 
of the shield walls and ground- 
level garages at about $1 million 
а block. They propose that the 
area be declared an urban re- 
newal project; then the Federal 
Government would underwrite 
two-thirds of the "site develop- 
ment" eosts. The housing could 
be built under the Federal 22143 
program for moderate-income 
dwellings, and poorer families 
could be housed through the use 
of rent supplements. 

For the more affluent, the de- 
signers have come up with a 
dramatic scheme for a stretch of 
proposed freeway running along 
the base of Telegraph Hill near 
San Francisco Bay (site plan, 
left). Taking the freeway as 
planned — four elevated lanes 
above four depressed lanes — 
they have proposed that the 
structure be covered on the top 
and the side facing the hill, leav- 
ing the Bay side open so that 
drivers could enjoy the view. 

The space between the freeway 
and the hill would become a 
parking structure, with plazas 
atop its roof. Commercial and 
community buildings would ter- 
race over the top of the freeway 
along a continuous pedestrian 
promenade. Rising from the 
plazas would be a series of spec- 
tacular residential terraces cov- 
ering the steep face of the hill. 
These units would be of steel 
frame and concrete construction. 

For the time being, at least, | 
the designers’ proposals are in a | 
state of limbo, casualties of San 
Franeiseo’s Great Freeway War. 
They were prepared as part of a 
city-state attempt to reach agree- 
ment on some $200 million in 
Federal highway construction. 
Instead they reached an impasse, 
and the designs were shelved 
along with the highway program. 
At least they are there, in case 
the city changes its mind, to 
show what an urban freeway 
could be. 
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AN OLD BARN 


WITH A NEW BIAS 


Opposite: Auditorium with angled 
stage. A large new skylight was in- 
serted into roof of barn, and the 
stage was extended outward and 
pushed through the confines of the 
existing structure. Off-beat shape of 
stage is a stimulating challenge to 
performers and director. Angled seat- 
ing is arranged so as to keep focus 
of stage inside the big space. Right: 
stage used for rehearsals. Stair in 
back leads to downstairs dressing 
rooms. This is one of several en- 
trances and exits to and from stage. 
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The first thing one is likely to 
ask oneself about this pietures- 
que remodeled barn is: “Were 
these tricks necessary?” Was 
this the simplest way of turning 
this barn into an arts center for 
a New England school? 
Curiously enough, the answer 
seems to be “Yes.” Hugh Hardy, 
the architect chosen by Simon’s 
Rock school to turn the remodel- 
ing trick, explains all those 
angles, protrusions, and visual 
collisions in perfectly logical 
terms: “First, we needed a stage 
with a long, leading edge, be- 
cause most of the teaching here 
involved movement—dance to 
start with, and drama and musie 
much later. Well, if we had sim- 


ply built a squared-off stage at 
one end of the barn, then the 
edge would have measured only 
about 30 ft. By setting the stage 
on a bias, we added about 10 ft. 
to that dimension.” 

But what about all that angled 
seating, the angled entrances and 
exits, the angled protrusions? 
“Obviously, the moment we de- 
termined that the stage should be 
on a bias, everything else began 


to follow. The seating—part of 
it, anyway—followed; the pro- 
trusions, those boxes that are 
pushed out beyond the confines 
of the original barn to give us 
extra space or light or access— 
those followed also; the building 
had to have a certain consistent 
language—and it all started with 
that stage on a bias.” 

The Simon’s Rock Arts Center 
consists of two parts: a theater 
(capacity: 200), and the Art 
Barn, which houses painting and 
sculpture studios. 

The theater shown on these 
two pages is unusual in at least 
two respects: it has a big new 
skylight over the seating area, 
and a new angled window in 
back of the stage. This is because 
the director, Carl Beier, wanted 
to experiment with natural light. 
And the auditorium has highly 
unconventional sightlines—some 
seating is parallel to the stage, 
and some is not; and these seat- 
ing patterns have demonstrated 
that spectators may get much 
more involved in any given per- 
formance when they are not be- 
ing forced to stare straight ahead. 
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The Art Barn—a secondary part 
of the Arts Center—is housed in 
another existing structure that 
abuts the theater. It contains 
painting and sculpture studios 
on two levels, and the remodel- 
ing here was less extensive: it 
consisted, chiefly, of pushing 
several triangular skylights 
through the roof, and building 
the necessary number of stairs. 

In addition, Hardy used ex- 
posed fluorescent light tubes— 
not only to supply the necessary 
wattage, but also to reinforce the 
diagonal patterns of plans and 
sections that he carried over into 
this wing from the theater barn. 
(“A fluorescent light is such an 
exuberant thing, shooting off in 
all directions indiscriminately,” 
Hardy says, “that you can’t be- 
gin to talk about its being more 
efficient in one place than an- 
other.”) The fluorescent tubes 
are mounted directly onto the 
sloping ceilings, rather than 
hung horizontally. Walls and 
ceilings are finished with gypsum 
board and there is, as Hardy 
puts it, “a consistency of non- 
detailing” throughout. 

The reason was, primarily, one 
of meeting a very low budget. 
But there were other practical 
reasons as well: for example, by 
eliminating conventional window 
trim, Hardy was able (under the 
code) to put wire glass windows 
into his fire stairs by simply set- 
ting the glass directly into the 
gypsum board. That way there 


were no frames that would have 
violated the law. And, of course, 
the resulting, nondetailed detail 
turned out to be both appro- 
priate and very elegant. 

While Hardy’s logical reasons 
for doing what he did are quite 
convincing, it is obvious that he 
was trying to achieve a certain 
visual effect as well. He did not 
just want to remodel an old 
barn; he wanted to transform it 
into something new, different, ex- 
citing—and, to do that, he felt 
he must, to a degree, violate the 
geometry of the old building 
and introduce and superimpose 
a different geometry of his own. 
The angled walls, skylights, and 
roofs that punch through the 
skin of the old barn are an at- 
tempt to show that something 
new and exciting is happening 
inside. “If you went into this 
place and didn’t say—Hey! 
What’s going on? My, isn’t that 
interesting!—if you didn’t have 
a sense of release, if you didn’t 
have a good time, it would be a 
failure,” Hardy says.“One marve- 
lous old lady said—‘You just 
never know what’s going to be 
around the next corner.’ She un- 
derstood the spirit of the place 
perfectly !” 

At Simon’s Rock, you just 
never know what’s going to be 
going on around the next corner; 
but, whatever it may be, you 
get the distinct impression that 
it will be going on for a per- 
fectly good reason. 


Above & below: details of painting 


studio. Bottom of page: triangular 


skylights punched through roofs light 
studios and theater, 
tower in Art Barn. 


Opposite: stair 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Simon’s Rock Arts Center, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. Owner: Simon's Rock, 
Mrs. Livingston Hall, Director. Archi- 
tects: Hugh Hardy & Associates; 
Paul Gugliotta, Associate Architect. 
Engineers: Paul Gugliotta (Structural); 
Harland Foster (Mechanical). General 
Contractor: Gilligan Brothers. Building 
area: 11,000 sq. ft. (theater capac- 
ity: 200). Cost: $9 per sq. ft. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Norman McGrath. 
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SPACE FRAME IN A SWEDISH FOREST 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


One reason the Swedes do so well 
in international tennis tourna- 
ments may be that they have 
learned to treat their players 
properly: this sweeping roof 
(about 300 ft. long, 180 ft. wide, 
and 6 ft. deep) is a great space- 
frame umbrella at Landskrona, 


designed to shelter important 
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tennis matches, and up to 2,200 
spectators. When the players are 
not busy watching the ball, and 
when the spectators are not busy 
watching the action, everybody 
has an unobstructed view of a 
forest on one side of the build- 
ing, and of the Baltic Sea on 
the other. 


The architect of this beautiful 
streak of glass and steel is Arne 
Jacobsen, a Dane who has long 
been recognized as one of the 
best and least affected designers 
of his generation. In this struc- 
ture Jacobsen has virtually 
absented himself; the only pres- 
ences are the game itself, the 


spectators, and the 
setting. 

In fact, of course, Jacobsen’s 
self-effacing talent is present 
everywhere: the great roof—a 
white rectangle hovering above a 
plain—is a masterpiece of engi- 
neering and of detailing. It is 
supported on only ten elegant 
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double-columns of steel; these 
double-eolumns, placed 60 feet 
on centers, carry primary trusses 
in the short direction of the roof ; 
they have a 120-foot elear span 
and they cantilever another 30 
feet or so beyond the columns 
at eaeh end. 

Running through this system 


of primary trusses are seeondary 
trusses spanning the long diree- 
tion of the roof and spaced about 
13 feet apart. The secondary 
trusses cantilever about 35 feet 
beyond the line of the last pri- 
mary trusses. 

Strictly speaking, this struc- 
ture is not a space frame; but the 


facts that the primary and secon- 
dary trusses are identieal in 
depth (about 5 feet), that they 
are welded together where they 
intersect, and that the truss sys- 
tem is topped off with a steel 
deck (spot-welded to the trusses) 
—these factors make the roof 
structure act like a space frame, 
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and make possible the spectac- 
ular, two-way cantilevers at each 
corner of the roof. 

The seeming weightlessness of 
the roof is further emphasized by 
two or three other devices used 
by Jacobsen: the floor is almost 
level with the surrounding land- 
scape, and the court is placed 


in a sunken bowl, the sides of 
which form the spectator seat- 
ing. In addition, almost all dress- 
rooms and other service fa- 
cilities are underground, so that 
the space of the great hall is left 
virtually unobstructed. 

Finally, the few enclosures 
that had to be located on the 


ing 


main floor (ticket booths, check 
rooms, ete.) were kept very low 
—well below the 12-foot ceiling 
height, so as not to break up 
the sweep of the ceiling plane. 
The ceiling contains all artificial 
lighting, and the supply grilles 
for the ventilation system. The 
air is exhausted through ducts 
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located under the seating. 

In short, Jacobsen has tried to 
make his building disappear 
rather than assert itself. Yet, 
precisely because of its modesty, 
its fine detailing, and its great 
simplicity, this structure may 
well outlive many current works 
that go in for dramatics. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Landskrona Tennis Hall, Landskrona, 
Sweden. Architect: Arne Jacobsen. As- 
sistant architect in charge: Hans Diss- 
ing. Structure: reinforced concrete 
basement, steel superstructure, glass 
walls. Roof: steel deck with cork in- 
sulation, fascias of reinforced poly- 
ester sheets. Capacity: 1,600 to 2,200 
spectators (including standees). 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Courtesy Jacobsen. 


{2 FOOTNOTE 


God's Own Junkyard?—_The Church of 
San Michele, on the Piazzetta del 
Turco in Ferrara (Northern Italy), is 
not one of the great masterpieces 
of Romanesque architecture. Still, it 
is a thousand years old, at least, and 
would seem to deserve a little more 
respect than it is getting: at the 
moment it is being used as a service 
station and car-wash—perhaps an 
accurate reflection of our changing 
values. Photo: Ambrogio Locati. 
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retary Weaver appointed a 17- 
man Urban Development Ad- 
visory Committee headed by Wil- 
liam L. Slayton, executive vice 
president of Urban America Inc. 

Other members included Roger 
Montgomery, the Forum’s Mid- 
west correspondent and head of 
the Urban Renewal Design Center 
at Washington University; New 
Jersey Governor Richard J. 
Hughes; New Haven Mayor Rich- 
ard C. Lee; and Grady Clay, edi- 
tor of Landscape Architecture. 

Dr. Weaver said the committee 
would “provide me with its judg- 
ment on administration of our 
new legislation,” particularly the 
model cities program. 


GO EAST... 


The raids of eastern universi- 
ties on the Forum’s West Coast 
corresponding staff continued last 
month with appointment of Don- 
lyn Lyndon as head of the de- 
partment of architecture at MIT. 

Lyndon has been head of the 
University of Oregon architecture 
department, as well as correspon- 
dent to the Forum. He took the 
latter position when Charles W. 
Moore, his partner in the firm of 
Moore, Lyndon, Turnbull & 
Whitaker, became chairman of 
architecture at Yale. 

Lyndon’s appointment was an- 
nounced by Lawrence B. Ander- 
son, dean of the School of Archi- 
tecture and Planning, who was 
serving as acting department head. 


ANOTHER ROLE 


Lady Barbara Ward Jackson is, 
among many other things, a distin- 
guished British economist, writer, 
brilliant thinker on the urban en- 
vironment, and member of the 
Forum’s Board of Contributors. 
Last month she took on still an- 
other role when Pope Paul VI ap- 
pointed her a member of the new- 
ly established Pontifical Commis- 
sion for Studies of Justice and 
Peace. 

She is one of six women ap- 
pointed to two new agencies of 
the Holy See—the first women in 
history to serve as part of the 
central administration of the 
Roman Catholie Church. 


EXIT WHITTON 


Rex M. Whitton has left his 
job as Federal highway adminis- 
trator with a plea for greater co- 


ordination among those who plan 
roads and those who plan cities. 
Whitton, in a parting interview 


before his Dec. 30 retirement, 
called for a “joint development 
concept” that would recognize the 
fact that highways are “a disrup- 
tive force on community life." 
Transportation, he said, “is an in- 
separable element of any city and 
cannot be considered apart from 
the city itself.” 


BELANDMARKS 


SMASHING SWAN SONG 


It never takes wreckers long, 
and the Old Met was no excep- 
tion. On Jan. 17, within an hour 
after the City of New York issued 
a demolition permit, men from 
the Wrecking Corporation of 
America swarmed over the 83- 
year-old opera house, ripping up 
seats (above), swinging sledges, 
tearing copper sheeting from the 
roof—making way for just another 
40-story office building. 

The fate of the Old Met kept 
courts oceupied for months. In 
June, Governor Rockefeller had 
signed a bill ereating the Old Met 
Opera House Corporation, em- 
powering it to acquire the build- 
ing by purchase or condemnation. 
There was great disagreement on 
a fair purchase price ($8-12 mil- 
lion), but nothing even near the 
lower figure was likely to be forth- 
coming from individuals or insti- 
tutions until the bill had been 
validated by the courts. 

A suit testing the law, brought 
by Keystone Associates, develop- 
ers of the office building, dragged 
through three courts, with the 


New York State Court of Appeals 
finally deelaring the measure un- 
constitutional on Dec. 30. Then, 
with the emphatic urging of Sena- 


tors Javits апа Kennedy, the City 
Council and State Assembly 
passed a bill in January similar to 
the one that had saved Carnegie 
Hall in 1960. But the State Senate 
shelved the measure indefinitely 
after Rockefeller and Mayor 
Lindsay announced. “reluctantly” 
on January 16 that they could not 
and would not save the Met, that 
to do so would place too great а 
financial burden on public funds. 

There might always be argu- 
ment on the question of the 
amount of cultural enrichment 
New Yorkers were losing along 
with the Met, but Huntington 
Hartford who had fought for the 
building (financially and vocally) 
hard and long, perhaps summed it 
up best: “a black eye for America 
for years to come.” 


EXHIBITS 


UNCONTROLLED ENVIRONMENT 


The Architectural League of 
New York, which moved out of its 
rather seedy quarters on East 40th 
Street late last year, and into 
smaller but more elegant quarters 
in the American Federation of 
Arts building on East 65th Street, 
has started on a series of “En- 
vironment” exhibits in the AFA’s 
galleries unlike any that ever 
graced its old. (or new) quarters 
before. 

The series got off to a rather 
slow start: “Environment I” ap- 
peared to be a random collection 
of artifacts (or, possibly, facts), 
randomly and somewhat depress- 
ingly displayed. There were some 
wrapped-up objects by the Bul- 
garian-born sculptor Christo, 
there was a photoelectric pinball 
machine by the Chilean sculptor 
Castro-Cid (which conked out), 
and there were other assorted 
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goodies. Christo’s young son, who 
was not wrapped up, was asked if 
he wanted to come back for a re- 
turn visit some time. He said no. 

“Environment II,” which opened 
on Jan, 19, was a very different 
matter: made up of prisms, lenses, 
water and, mostly, light in various 
forms and intensities. This exhibit 
was a staggering super-happening 
that left visitors shaken, blinded, 
laser-beamed and, possibly, sterile. 
Among the attractions was a room 
by Charles Ross, which was lined 
with polyethylene sheets dripping 
with yellow water and illuminated 
by a stroboscopie ceiling light 
which flashed on and off at ir- 
regular but rapid intervals, and 
transformed gallery-visitors into 
actors in an old movie-reel, run 
off in slow motion, 

There were brightly colored pil- 
lows that visitors could toss at 
each other (also in slow motion), 
and there seemed to be eerie 
sounds emanating from the strobe. 
Elsewhere on the premises were 
prisms made of clear plastic filled 
with mineral oil, blue lights, red 
lights, orange lights, and just plain 
lights. It was the greatest show in 
town, and might be worth squint- 
ing at before it blows all those 
fuses in the Northeast. 


REHABILITATED EXHIBIT 


“Future visitors to the Smith- 
sonian,’ The Washington Post 
story began, “may elimb a creak- 
ing staircase, peer down a drab 
hallway under bare light bulbs, 
hear rats scurrying through plas- 
ter walls, and inhale the stench 
of poverty.” 

The story went on to quote 
Charles Blitzer, the Smithsonian’s 
director of education and training, 
as saying that the museum was 
thinking of recreating a blighted 
dwelling to give its visitors an in- 
side view of what a slum was 
really like. 

The story prompted a spate of 
editorials across the country, ask- 
ing why the Smithsonian wanted 
to memorialize the seamy side of 
American life when there was so 
much good to show. HUD Secre- 
tary Weaver also took exception 
to the idea. 

The Smithsonian promptly with- 
drew. Nothing is on the drawing 
boards, a spokesman said, and be- 
sides the museum hadn’t been 
thinking about rats and smells at 
all—just re-creation of a modest 
but tidy turn-of-the-century rail- 
road flat to show how workers 
lived in cities during the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 
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UPS & DOWNS 


LAKEFRONT FIREWORKS 

Just when the public hassle 
over proposed expansion of Chi- 
cago's McCormick Place expo- 
sition hall (Nov. '66 issue) was 
getting hot, the  unforeseeable 
happened. On January 15, the 
whole enormous building burned 
down to a heap of twisted steel 
(above). 

One result was new hope for the 
Federation for an- Open Lake- 
front, which opposes further in- 
trusion of the hall into publie 
park land, and the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the AIA, which proposes an 
alternative sports and exposition 
center over existing railroad yards 
at the south end of the Loop. 
The AIA scheme would include a 
major stadium and the 700-ft.-sq. 
column-free hall first proposed in 
1953 by Mies van de Rohe (be- 
low), both atop a two-level garage 
for 10,000 cars that would extend 
from Polk to Taylor and from 
State Street to the Chicago River. 
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But the most immediate effect 
of the fire, on a city stunned by 
a sudden massive loss of visitors 
and their money, was to unite the 
business community behind the 
fastest and most expedient re- 
building—with expansion likely to 
go along as a rider. 
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HANGOVER 


San Francisco, like many an- 
other eity, paid little heed to the 
needs of the low-ineome residents 
and homeowners in its early urban 
renewal project areas. Even 
Mayor John F. Shelley has ad- 
mitted that the city was “cruel 
and heartless” in carrying out the 
first Western Addition renewal 
project. 

Now the city wants to begin 
planning the redevelopment of 426 
blocks of the Inner Mission dis- 
trict; but its past sins have come 
back to haunt it. In late Decem- 
ber, the board of supervisors 
yielded to bitter protests from 
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Mission citizens, ignored Shelley's 
recommendation, and voted 6-5 to 
reject a request for a Federal 
grant of $2.1 million for planning 
the project. 

The dispute centers on a de- 
mand by the Mission Council on 
Redevelopment, an amalgam of 
some 65 neighborhood organiza- 
tions, that it be given the power 
to veto any redevelopment plan 
(Nov. '66 issue). The city attorney 
has ruled that such a concession 
would be illegal, and Shelley has 
offered to appoint a committee 
from the district to review the re- 
development agency’s plans and 
negotiate changes. But still the 
residents are not satisfied. 

“This Mission plan was tailored 
to meet the needs of the citizens,” 
Shelley claimed. “They could have 
worked right along with the re- 
development agency. This was the 
most ambitious plan for insuring 
citizen participation that has ever 
been undertaken. But we could 
not, and would not, give them a 
veto. We might just as well give 
up government. This would be 
anarchy.” 

In January, Shelley vowed he 
would press for revival of the 
project, even though one organi- 
zation had threatened to seek a 
special recall election if he tried 
it. Undeterred, Shelley said he 
would meet with Mission mer- 
chants and “other interested 
people” to win them over to the 
plan. “Indications are,” Shelley 
observed, “that some of them 
have changed their minds.” 


REAPPORTIONMENT 


Just after New Year’s, the archi- 
tects and the contractors sat down 
together with some insurance ex- 
perts to patch up their feud over 
liability for building-site accidents. 
The trouble had erupted last fall 
(Nov. '66 issue, page 21), when 
the AIA released a new edition of 
Document A201 (“General Con- 
ditions of the Contract for Con- 
struction”) which seemed, at least 
to the Associated General Con- 
tractors, to put undue responsi- 
bility on the builders. 

What АТА and AGC finally 
agreed on was а rewording oí sub- 
paragraph 4.18.3, which recognizes 
the architect's liability for claims 
beyond those "attributable in 
whole or in substantial part to a 
defeet in drawings or specifica- 
tions." It extends his zone of 
responsibility to include prepara- 
tion or approval of any drawings, 
réports, change orders, specifica- 
tions, etc., as well as “failure to 
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give directions or instructions by 
the architect, his agents or em- 
ployees, provided such giving or 
failure to give is the primary 
cause of the injury or damage.” 
In other words, the architect’s 
liability is not limited to docu- 
ments he prepares, but includes 
those he approves, and on-site er- 
rors as well. AIA contends Docu- 
ment A201 meant to do this all 
along, but the contractors—and 
their insurers—feel happier now. 


CONSERVATION 


GATEWAY TO A CONTINENT 

For 280 miles of its 300-mile trip 
to the sea, the Hudson River flows 
through New York State; then al- 
most within sight of its end in 
New York Bay, it becomes the 


shared boundary between New 
York and New Jersey. 
Much attention has recently 


focused on the condition and fu- 
ture of the Hudson. There have 
been conferences, seminars, even 
college courses on the Hudson, and 
New York’s Governor Rockefeller 
has established a Hudson River 
Valley Commission, which has pro- 
duced some valuable reports. But 
months of negotiation between the 
New York, New Jersey, and Fed- 
eral governments have failed to 
yield a plan for a joint commis- 
sion—with real powers—to guide 
development of the whole valley. 

Last month, the last 10 miles 
of the Hudson, the part below the 
George Washington Bridge, was 
the subject of a major report by 
the Regional Plan Association. 


RPA, a citizen-supported organi- 
zation that has been advising on 
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New York Metropolitan Area 
planning for over 40 years, makes 
it clear that the time to do some- 
thing about these 10 miles is now. 

This part of the river is already 
entering a phase of rapid change, 
which will take place with or with- 
out planning guidance. Port opera- 
tions there are already declining 
at the rate of 30 per cent per 
decade; once-brisk ferry traffic has 
all but disappeared; harbor-related 
markets, warehouses, and factories 
have been leaving. Large areas of 
riverfront on both sides will be- 
come available for redevelopment. 

On the New York side, efforts 
have been made to control new 
waterfront developments. But 
major projects now in the works, 
such as the World Trade Center 
and a vast sewage-treatment plant 
on the Upper Manhattan water- 
front, are not the results of any 
overall planning process. 

It is on the New Jersey side 
where the situation is most 
chaotic. It is here where 25 per 
cent of the waterfront is unused; 
it is here that local government 
is divided among 11 munieipali- 
ties; and here that the first recog- 
nition of the Palisades cliffs as 
valuable residential property has 
led to a rash of apartment slabs 
on top of or on the face of the 
cliffs, all except Horizon House ill- 
conceived and unrelated (below). 

One of the commendable fea- 
tures of the RPA Lower Hudson 
report is that, along with the in- 
dispensible discussion of economic 
trends, transportation, etc., it takes 
up the esthetic question of en- 
haneing the area’s potentially ex- 
eiting topography. The most dra- 
matie part of the Palisades, above 


the George Washington Bridge, is 
already protected as part of the 
Palisades Interstate Park, but the 
gradually declining clifis below the 
bridge nevertheless offer oppor- 
tunities that could be thrown away 
at great cost, economically as well 
as esthetically. The steep banks on 
the New York side have been 
better exploited, with 4 miles of 
park between 72nd Street and the 
bridge; but even here there is a 
gap from 125th Street to 145th 
Street, an area in acute need of 
park space. RPA recommends 
filling that gap and extending the 
park south to 59th Street. 
There is even some talk about 
the esthetic values of old neigh- 
borhoods in Hoboken, Jersey City, 
and Bayonne—places as unfamiliar 
to most New Yorkers as Fargo, 
N.D. Yet they contain many fine 
blocks of late 19th-century town- 
houses of the kind that are now in 
short supply in Manhattan and 
fetching ever higher prices in 
Brooklyn. The next stop for 
urban-oriented New Yorkers with 
modest incomes may be Hoboken. 
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WHEN YOU CARE ENOUGH 


In January, Hallmark Cards, 
Inc., sent a special post-Christmas 
greeting to its home town of 
Kansas City. It announced plans 
to convert some 85 acres of land 
around its headquarters just south 
of downtown into “a model urban 
community,” thus joining Ше 
growing list of corporations to 
diversify into urban development. 

Hallmark, through a subsidiary, 
Crown Center Redevelopment 
Corp., will build 2,500 highrise 
and garden apartment units, office 
buildings, a hotel, and two motor 
inns—all interspersed with parks 
and cultural and recreation facili- 
ties—at a cost of $100 million. 

Victor Gruen Associates has de- 
veloped the land-use plan for 
Crown Center, but architects for 
the buildings have yet to be 
selected. “We feel Crown Cen- 
ter offers an opportunity to com- 
bine the names of several of the 
greatest international architects 
with those of fine Kansas City 
architectural design firms,” re- 
ported President Lynn W. Bauer. 


PEOPLE 


DEATHS 


> Werner Hebebrand was an ex- 
ceptional urban designer: born in 
Elberfeld, West Germany, in 1899, 


he became, after World War I, 
one of that group of radical city 
planners who transformed much 
of pre-Hitler Germany into great 
Siedlungen—housing projects with 
plenty of green, light and air, that 
profoundly influenced housing de- 


sign throughout the world and 
continue to do so. When Hitler 
came to power, Hebebrand (to- 
gether with his better known 
Frankfurt collaborator, Ernst May) 
went to work in the USSR, where 
the two exiles planned whole cities 
and regions. A couple of years 
ago, the Soviets invited May and 
Hebebrand to come back for a 
look-see. After World War II, 
Werner Hebebrand was active, 
primarily, in Hannover, Hamburg 
and Frankfurt, and these cities 
today bear evidence of his crea- 
tiveness and energy. He was a 
charming man, a cheerful pixie 
who never grew old. He died late 
last year, still full of optimism. 


p André Bloc, editor and pub- 
lisher of the outstanding French 
magazine, l’Architecture d’Aujour- 
d’hui, and of its sister publication, 
Aujourd’hui, died in November 
on a visit to New Delhi. He was 
standing on the ruins of a temple 
to take some photographs, when 
he slipped and fell to his death. 
He was 70 years old. 

In a way, the manner of his 
death seemed entirely appropriate: 
in everything he tackled, André 
Bloc became totally involved. He 
began as an engineer, then turned 
to editing and publishing, became 
fascinated with architecture, started 
to design houses himself (includ- 
ing some extraordinary, sculptural 
fantasies), then finally went on to 
become a prolific sculptor. Less 
than two years ago, Bloc’s sculp- 
ture was included in a major four- 
man exhibition in West Berlin. Had 
he lived, he would, undoubtedly, 
have become a first-rate painter 
and a first-rate photographer as 
well. He was a generous, highly 
articulate, and thoroughly profes- 
sional colleague. 
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A MAN STANDING 
IN THE CENTER 


Alvar Aalto, the great Finn, has 
much to reveal to Americans at 
this juncture in matters of archi- 
tectural tone and completeness. 
But he remains remote, а kind of 
contemporary legend off in that 
Seandinavian timber toyland from 
which at present only Danish de- 
signers seem to emerge. 

One of Aalto’s architectural 
qualities has always been an un- 
abashed, large-animal heft to his 
buildings; another, a feeling of 
easy craftsmanship and natural- 
ness. Other architects try for the 
heft, but seldom with naturalness, 
and too often with an abrasively 
crude sort of chic. The material 


is concrete, and the model is Le 


Corbusier, a deceptive one. 

But perhaps Aalto would be 
even more elusive. He has always 
been subtle. His buildings com- 
bine heft and edge, sense and 
sensibility, without becoming com- 
promises. He said some time ago, 
“Architecture—the real thing—is 
only to be found when man stands 
in the center.” At this point in 
history, maybe Aalto is the center. 

He is an odd architect in that 
he seems very willing to wait. In 
this country he has only one 
building, a large MIT dormitory 
built 16 years ago, which he does 
not mention with his favorite 
work. It stands up well, however, 
after the sensations of the hour 
have faded. At the 1939 World’s 
Fair there was no better design 
than his Finnish pavilion. As a 
high school boy I remember being 
startled that a building could be 
at the same time so modern and 
so mellow. There are but few 
American designers who follow 
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-formal privacy. His countrymen 


— = E 
Aalto’s 
Harry Weese. : : 
One reason why Aalto has not 
drawn further commissions on this 
continent is that he seldom comes 
here seeking them, and at home 
in Helsinki does not read letters 
or answer the telephone—although 
it is sometimes possible to get 
through to him by telegram. Ami- 
able in person, he likes his in- 


have raised him to a level of fame 
with Sibelius, but that doesn’t 
bother him, 

It even carries privileges; sev- 
eral years ago he and a friend 
rowed across one of his favorite 
rural lakes and took an oar to a 
blatant new neon sign. There was 
not much fuss; the Finns appar- 
ently figure Aalto knows what he 
is doing. He keeps busy enough; 
he has in recent years completed 
a number of significant commis- 
sions in Europe. 

His essence is the same as it 
was in the 1920’s, if his forms are 
not. Even in the thirties when, 
with Gropius and Le Corbusier, 
he was one of the leaders of the 
European functional movement, 
he was more flavorful than most 
because he never entirely let go of 
nature. He liked steel, but made 
his modern chairs of wood. He 
liked an “abstract” line, but his 
were often curved, seldom jagged. 
He was able to create impressive 
formal spaces, but seldom omitted 
the ingredient of geniality. The 
exploring, erring human mind was 
never rebuffed by his buildings. 

After World War II, when the 
other industrial architects began 
to stack the world with imperson- 
al, remote buildings, Aalto gradu- 
ally became annoyed with the 
functional movement he had 
served as an usher. He became 
vituperative about what he called 
“the inhuman dandy-purism of the 
cities. . . . There is a propaganda- 


lead The best ds probably ^ 


‘borne forma ism pushing itself 
into the foreground. . . . Grown-up 


children play with forms and 
curves which they do not control. 
It smells of Hollywood.” 

His own reaction in architecture 
against the smug perfectionism 
and structural dilettantism of the 
1950’s was not as complete as 
those of the great Le Corbusier, 
or the young brutalists“ who be- 
gan throwing great chunks of con- 
crete into architecture. Instead, he 
became more intricate but less 
formal. And today he still is im- 
pressed by nature’s refusal to be 
standardized—in sites, in growing 
things, changing qualities of day- 
light or tenants—and goes on 
speaking these small irregularities 
in architecture. 

He exercises intense control over 
his designs, like a great violinist, 
but also commits himself so far 
into them that they have a lot of 
comment and emotion. A number 
of his buildings have rather odd 
shapes, seemingly arbitrary, but 
are detailed down to the last 
lighting fixture not only to work 
well, but to please their users (and 
himself) with small favors as well 
as large. 

In a crematorium Aalto de- 
signed in Sweden, he refused to go 
along with the usual procedure 
for lowering the body down to the 
oven by means of an automatic 
platform which descends silently 
at the conclusion of the chapel 
service. No machines, he said; the 
living should carry away the dead. 
Yet in the Carré house, a rather 
deliberate combination of elements 
makes the house stand just a 
little aloof from its vernal site. It 
doesn’t, in short, try to outdo 
nature; its seemingly arbitrary 
shapes suggest the complicated 
presence of a sophisticated man. 

Here, as in most of Aalto's 
buildings, are many changes of 
level and direction, formidable 
textures, virtuoso passages of ceil- 
ing. But here also is that mysteri- 
ous element in the very shape of 
almost all Aalto buildings which 
cannot be thoroughly apprehended 
or explained, but only felt. This 
is the battery-charge of human 
identity most often absent in con- 
ventional modern architecture, the 
unmistakable character of опе 
architect. Corbusier had it; Mies 
van der Rohe has it; Aalto has it. 
He builds himself into his designs. 
If Frank Lloyd Wright’s broad 
cape finally is to descend to any 
living architect, it probably should 
be to Aalto. But he would retailor 
it into a casual tweed coat. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 47, UPI. Page 
49, LCD, Michael E. Bry. Page 109, 
UPI. Page 110, Wide World Photos. 
Page 112, Eva Ja Pertti Ingervo. 
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METROPOLITAN MARK II AND SUBURBAN MARK II 


Amarlite Sliding Doors 
...۵ bold new engineering and design concept! 


The rolling x-unit has been moved to the 
outside track... engineered to form the ideal 
WeatherWall for all seasons! 

Our new sliding glass door WeatherWall rolls 
right... fits tight... seals out wind, rain, 

heat and cold! 


WE PUT THE FIXED DOOR ON THE INSIDE... 
THE SLIDING DOOR ON THE OUTSIDE 

... 50 wind-driven rain or gusts of hot or cold 
air... actually force the WeatherWall 
sliding glass door tighter against the 


weather-stripping. The door is surrounded on 


— 


both sides by tough polypile weather-stripping Amarlite WeatherWall design is used in both the monumental Metropolitan 
Mark ۱۱ and the (basic construction) Suburban Mark II. 


. creating the most effective sliding 


glass door weather-seal known! 


Architect-designed . . . balanced symmetrical sight lines . . . tubular construction for quality and 
strength for the life of the building. 


Deeper penetration (9/16 inch) of stile into 
jamb offers better weather seal. The deep-set 
jamb maintains its tight seal from top to 
bottom to compensate for building settle- 
ment and less than perfect installation. 


Anti-lift feature provides maximum security. 
Easily locked . . can’t break fingernails. Door 
pull is mounted on the sliding outer door. It 
fits flush with the inner room wall. Pull can’t 
snag draperies . . . allows drapery tracks to be 
hung even with interior of unit. 


IS 


Snap-in cover creates smooth threshold... 
prevents heels from catching in door guides. 
Threshold cover provides a completely engi- 
neered drainage control. Polypile weather- 
stripping at both sides of door stiles and top 
rail provides positive weather seal for both 
inward and outward wind pressures. It's re- 
silient, mildew and rot-proof. 


It's reversible! The fixed door 
may be placed left or right... 
on the same basic frame now or 
later. Glass requirements may be 
changed at any time from 1/4” 
glass to insulating glass with only 
the change of vinyl. 


Telescoped corner construction working in 
conjunction with roller assembly housing 
creates a strong, rigid, positively positioned 
corner. Stainless steel rollers with sealed, 
unitized ball bearings offer full '/z inch 
adjustment. 


next job specify the Mark II... Suburban or 
Metropolitan sliding glass door offering you 
more...at the most competitive price! We 
continue to search for better ways of engineer- 
ing architectural aluminum for functional, elegant... spacious structures! And 
our bold new WeatherWall sliding glass door is the result of our research, 
laboratory testing and field experience. Its Tubular construction provides hid- 
den strength . . . greater resistance to wind loading. Furthermore, WeatherWall 
has true, flush balanced sight lines... opened or closed .. . inside or out! Why 
specify less when you can build a WeatherWall? Use the SUBURBAN Mark II 
for basic construction ... the METROPOLITAN Mark II for monumental jobs. 
For more information, see your Amarlite representative, or write to Amarlite, 
Division of Anaconda Aluminum, Main Office, P.O. Box 1719, Atlanta, Ga. 30301. 


AN 
ENGINEERED FOR DISTINGUISHED ARCHITECTURE... Amarlite ® 


DIVISION OF ANACONDA ALUMINUM COMPANY : 


Atlanta * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Paramus, N.J. * Los Angeles * Export throughout the Free World 


We operate one of the world’s largest and most modern 
plants for the manufacture of precision architectural aluminum 
products. We package curtain wall, new lines of 
symmetrical slide/action and vault/action windows 


... Store fronts, entrances, the new LaPorte foam-core 


When you set your mind door, versatile Mark II sliding glass doors... and more. 
to dreaming, think of us! Everything we make is architect-designed for beauty, 


function and easy installation. Our aluminum finish is 
available in conventional anodizing and our new Amanodic 
hard coat finishes. 

Prices are competitive and we deliver on time. So, when 
next you need aluminum... engineered, packaged, 

and designed for distinguished architecture, 


Store Fronts LaPorte , = - ; 
Curtain Walls | W | Windows 555 mee ``. | Sliding Doors think of us. Specify Amarlite! 


. . A. FILE ۸ А.1,А. FILE 16-E 


Catalogs Available! 


ENGINEERED FOR DISTINGUISHED ARCHITECTURE... Amarlite/\\, 


DIVISION OF ANACONDA ALUMINUM COMPANY 


Atlanta * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas + Paramus, N.J. * Los Angeles * Export throughout the Free World 


What can happen when your client 
takes the lowest bid 
on air conditioning equipment? 


later. When you specify Carrier, 
however, he’s on solid ground. 
Carrier never cuts quality in order to 
cut price. Ours may cost a 

little more... but in spite of this, 
more people put their confidence 

in Carrier than in any other make. 


Carrier) Air Conditioning Company 
For complete product information, call or write your nearest 


Carrier representative. He is in the Yellow Pages. 
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LIFE ON THE WATERFRONT 
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While controversy goes on over 
new uses for parts of Manhattan’s 
waterfront, a private developer 
has come forward with a scheme 
for a five-block stretch along the 
East River which would demand 
little of the eity and reward it 
with valuable open space, as well 
as an estimated $400,000 in annual 
taxes. A preliminary study (below), 
drawn up for the HRH Construc- 
tion Corp. by Architects Davis, 
Brody & Associates, proposes a 


$42-million complex including 1,450 
living units, along with a theater, 
restaurants, and shops. 

This self-sustaining community, 
dubbed “Waterside”, would be 
built along FDR Drive between 
25th Street and 30th Street (ae- 
rial view below right). It would 
abut the proposed United Nations 
School (left below), now being 
designed by Harrison & Abram- 
ovitz. West of the drive at this 
point is a solid line of hospi- 
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tals extending all the way from 
23rd Street to 34th Street. Water- 
side would be an especially con- 
venient location for U.N. person- 
nel and hospital staffs, which 
number in the thousands. Its plaza 
would provide a waterfront objec- 
tive for dense residential areas 
beyond the hospital belt. 
Waterside’s many-layered base 
structure probably would be sup- 
ported on piles, without fill, al- 
though engineering details have 
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not yet been worked out. It would 
incorporate multilevel parking 
decks for about 750 cars, reached 
from a service road running along 
the east side of the drive. 

The upper part of the three- 
acre public plaza would be level 
with the pedestrian overpass at 
25th Street. As the plaza descends 
a story at a time toward the river, 
restaurants and such would be 
tucked beneath each level, with 
outdoor dining overlooking public 
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boat landings at the lowest level 
(sketch below). This landing level 
platform could be part of а con- 
tinuous pedestrian walkway ех- 
tending along the river. 

On top of the rows of shops 
facing the upper plaza would be 
four-story residential buildings 
(duplex over duplex), designed to 
serve as buffers against highway 
noise and fumes. Private yards of 
the lower duplexes would open 
onto а promenade above the 


Shops, accessible only to project 
residents and connected to all four 
apartment towers. Bridges and 
walks two stories higher would 
lead from tower elevator cores to 
the upper range of duplexes. 

'The four 35-story towers will be 
shaped to give most units diverse 
views of the city and the river. 
The preliminary designs show 
upper floors cantilevered beyond 
lower ones to accommodate larger 
apartments. 


One tower of 350 units would 
be financed under а middle-income 
housing program and rented at 
below-market level. Of these units, 
20 per cent would be made avail- 
able at publie housing rents, either 
by leasing to the city housing 
authority or through a Federal 
rent-subsidy program. Аз a result 
Waterside would have a uniquely 
wide range of rentals, from $18 to 
$60 per room per month, and a 
corresponding variety of tenants. 


(continued on page 124) 
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Pine Manor Junior College, Brookline, Mass. Architect — Ernest J. Kump 


۳ 


New England Merchants National Bank, Prudential Center Offices, Boston, Mass. Architect — Charles Luckman Assoc. 


you know when its built by Aberthaw 


For nearly three quarters of a century, the 
name Aberthaw has been identified with quality 
construction. These years of achievement have 
formed the framework of a solid reputation for 
on-time performance and best final costs. 


This long-standing record of consistent per- 
formance has placed Aberthaw in a position of 
national prominence... and has attracted many 
of the country’s leading companies to Aberthaw 
for the construction of some of the finest institu- 
tional, business, industrial and research facilities 


across America. 


Aberthaw possesses the comprehensive re- 
sources to undertake any project anywhere in 
America, offering factual presentations, expert 
counsel, reliable negotiations, responsible man- 
agement, economical performance . . . and the 
unexcelled quality that made Aberthaw nationally 
renowned. 

For a complete list of our work, our clients and 
any specific information you may desire, write 
to us, 


ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO. 
60 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02109 / 482-8830 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania / Washington, D.C. / San Francisco, California 
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Can gay, debonair Byzantile Il find happiness with any color that comes along? 
It's made by Mosaic, isn't it? 


We're touchy about compatibility. No matter what 
shape Mosaic tile is in, it's got to shape up color-wise. 
Byzantile 11, our exciting new 6-inch elongated 


hexagon tile, is no exception. It puts on a great show. 

But it never tries to be the whole show. 

Typical of the way our colors restrain themselves is 
the Byzantile II wall (above) of 3220 Lt. Golden Olive 
and the fireplace of 3820 Parchment. The floor knows 
how to behave itself, too — it's Carlyle Quarry Tile 
270 Colonial Buff (or 245 Mohave in western states). 


Byzantile ۱۱ also comes in seven other harmoniously 
designed colors of textured, wear-resistant glaze. And 
more pattern possibilities than a kaleidoscope. 

Contact any Mosaic Regional Manager, Branch 
Manager or Tile Contractor for samples, colors, prices 
and availability. 

See Yellow Pages "Tile-Ceramic-Contractors". Or 
write: The Mosaic Tile Co., 55 Public Sq., Cleveland, 


Ohio 44113. In the western states: 
MOSAIC) 


909 Railroad St., Corona, Calif. 91720. 


“Mosaic” is the trademark of The Mosaic Tile Company 


York air conditioning provides freedom 
of design for modern auto agency 


* 


Schilling Motors, Inc., of Memphis, 
Tennessee, called on its architect and 
engineer to select the best possible 
way to air condition its new building. 
The architectural design of the build- 
ing —with a concrete vaulted ceiling 
—made it necessary to use a floorline 
diffuser system. Five York air han- 
dling units circulate tempered air 
throughout the entire building —even 
to the service garage. Each zone is 
individually controlled by its own 
thermostat. Chilled water is supplied 
by a York 125-ton Hermetic Turbo- 
pak centrifugal machine. 

This expert application of York 
equipment is just one more example 
of how architects and engineers de- 
pend on York units and systems to 
meet design problems. When you 
design or specify air conditioning for 
any kind of building, get complete 
specification data from your nearby 
York Sales Office. Or write York 
Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


Mechanical equipment room at Schilling Motors, Inc., Memphis, Ten- 

nessee. All water lines are color-coded and clearly marked. Thermometers 

and pressure gauges indicate readings at boiler and chiller as well as at 

each air unit. Basic system consists of a York Hermetic Turbopak of 125 

tons capacity. Chilled water at 44° is circulated to five York central 

station air handling units, both single-zone and multi-zone. Architect, 

Roy P. Harrover and Associates; Mechanical Engineer, Office of Griffith C. . EM n 
Burr; Mechanical Contractor, George Wilson Company; General Con- air conditioning BORG ۵۴۰ھ‎ 
tractor, M. C. White Construction Company. and refrigeration 


General Offices, Elwin б. Sr i 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Architect: Willia 
Whitehead, Pittsburgh, Pa. General C 
Mellon-Stuart Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SMITH METAL WALLS are attractive, compati- 


ble, practical. They are designed, manufactured, shipped 
and erected by a Single Responsibility . . . Smith. Look 
for details in Sweets' Architectural File 20b/Sm or call 
your nearest Smith Office. For additional views of this 
installation, write on your letterhead to: 


ELWIN G. SMITH & COMPANY, INC. Pittsburgh, Pa. 15202 / Atlanta 


Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Cincinnati • Detroit * Philadelphia * Toledo * New York 


ENPREV 


FDR MEMORIAL AT LAST 


КЕ 


Almost 22 years after the death 
of President Roosevelt, the FDR 
Memorial Commission has finally 
come up with a design for a monu- 
ment that satisfies it and various 
members of the Roosevelt family, 
and that will, presumably, satisfy 
the Fine Arts Commission. 
The memorial is the work of 
Architects Marcel Breuer and 
Herbert Beckhard, who had been 
selected by the commission last 
summer when the original “Instant 


Stonehenge” project that won the 
architectural competition of six 
years ago was finally dropped be- 
cause of insurmountable opposition. 

The Breuer-Beckhard proposal 
is a pinwheel of seven triangular 
slabs of granite that rise to a 
height of 60 ft. At the center of 
the pinwheel there will be a 32-ft. 
granite cube, into which will be 
cut, in a pattern of dots of vari- 
ous shapes and sizes, a hugh “half- 
tone" reproduction of a photo- 


graph of the late President. At 
close quarters, this pattern of dots 
will appear аз an abstract texture; 
but from a distance of 20 ft. and 
more, the dots will begin to merge 
into a recognizable image. 

The radiating slabs are oriented 
toward various views of the Tidal 
Basin, the Lincoln and Jefferson 
Memorials and the Washington 
Monument. Water, benches and 
planting will make the place an 
inviting and leisurely retreat. 
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As stain-resistant 
as ceramic tile 


(DuPONT'S TEDLAR*) 


Acousti-Seal 51—for critical sound control requirements—maximum single | Soundmaster 480—economical classroom operable wall—efficient sound 
width: 64'—maximum height: 18’—hanging weight: 7.5 Ibs. per square foot barrier—maximum single width: 50'—maximum height: 20 — hanging 
of opening—S.T.C. of 51 in 14’ x 9’ test opening. weight: 5.5 Ibs. per square foot of opening. 


*TEDLAR is DuPont's registered trademark for its remark- 
able new protective PVF film. Can be laminated to the 


tough vinyl surface of an Acousti-Seal 51 or Soundmaster New Castle Products, Inc. 


480 as an optional extra upon specification. Unaffected by | New Castle, Indiana 47362 
all common staining agents. Simplifies cleaning and main- Рн І ч f É "E a T 

> 5 + age 3 » ease av your local salesman co me rig away. 
tains visual freshness. The initial cost of Tedlar is reason For evaluation purposes | need cout estimates, а 
able and the protection is permanent. tions, and detailing data on: 


E] Tedlar-clad Acousti-Seal 51 
[_] Tedlar-clad Soundmaster 480 


Name 


Title 


Firm 


Street 


City 


Also available now is the 1967 edition of the Modernfold Architectural Products Manual. 
Write for your registered copy. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


controlled air entrance® 


REVOLVING DOORS 


what a beautiful way to enter or leave any building 


Send for Design Catalog R-66. 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 1727 Edgar St., Evansville, Indiana 47707 


DIVISIONS: STRUCTURAL STEEL. REVOLVING DOOR AND ENTRANCE . LINDSAY STRUCTURE * RAILWAY 
SUBSIDIARIES: Extruded Alloys Corp., Bedford, Indiana ٭‎ Engineering Metal Products Corp., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Photo shows: Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, Michigan * Associate Architects: Minoru Yamasaki — Smith, Hinchman and Grylls 


highest quality lighting at lowest costs per room 


Here is an inspired new product concept from 
Miller — a suspended luminaire room system that 
provides its owner with illumination of highest quality 
al lowest costs. A true VALUE, System-800 assures 
you of unsurpassed seeing comfort and economy, 
regardless of room lighting level desired. Balanced 
lighted appearance, and clean shallow lines comple- 
ment functional performance. 


The unique light distribution and high utilization 
of lamp output resulting from System-800 fixture 
design, make this system particularly suitable for 


THE miller COMPANY * MERIDEN, CONN. ө UTICA, OHIO e MARTIN, TENN. 


school, office, and public areas. 


The cost savings you can realize are exciting. Initial 
equipment, installation, owning and operating costs 
are all lower than for other systems with which 
System-800 may be compared on a per room basis. 
For instance, you can now save up to 24% on initial 
equipment cost alone! 

For complete, factual information on the performance, 
economic advantages, and convenience of installa- 
tion and maintenance of VALUE SYSTEM-800 
— send for our illustrated 4-color brochure today. 


If you plan ceilings, 


you should see this film. 


NECA has prepared a film which shows how the 
integrated ceiling has given you new freedom in 
interior design. You are free to design a ceiling 
that heats, cools, lights, communicates, controls 
sound and beautifies just the way you want it to. 
Then you can depend on a qualified electrical 
contractor to install it—and guarantee its per- 
formance, too. 


Why an electrical contractor? Because most of 
the functions of an integrated ceiling are powered 
or controlled by electricity . . . and electricity is 
the electrical contractor’s business. He has plenty 


Your Qualified Electrical Contractor 


NECA—National Electrical Contractors Association, 610 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 20036 


Marketing Division 


Name 


Hundreds of 
architects and 
engineers have seen 
this film. 

To arrangea 
showing, fill out 


| Title 

| 

| 

| 
and mail 

| 

L 


Firm Name 


coupon today. 


National Electrical Contractors Association 
610 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 20036 


Yes, I'd like to see your film on integrated ceilings. 


of experience in coordinating the efforts of car- 
penters, sheet metal men, plasterers, plumbers, 
heating and refrigeration men and other spe- 
cialists—and has available to him established 
and recognized procedures through which juris- 
dictional questions can be settled without de- 
laying the job. 


Put the integrated ceiling into the hands of your 
qualified electrical contractor by putting it in the 
electrical specifications. He'll guarantee the per- 
formance, not only of the electrical function, but 
of the entire job. 
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There’s nothing fragile about a knob and cylinder that’s 
delicately toned, has exquisite lines, is as superb asa 
work of art. Not when it has the name Yale. Under 
all that beauty, there’s one tough lock. 


Beverly knob and escutcheon shown in 
Blue Mist chrome finish. 


® 
LOOKS AS GOOD AS IT LOCKS 


THE FINEST NAME IN 
LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


Yaleisa 
division of 


EATON 
YALE & 
TOWNE 


QUESTION: 
is there a ceiling lighting-concept 
designed to answer this modular 
building’s changing needs? 


"Providing flexibility for future interior needs is a big problem 
with any commercial structure, as it was here," advises Harry J. 
Devine, architect of Sacramento's Wells Fargo Bank building. 
"The building was under construction before there was any deter- 
mination of partition layout for the upper floors. This meant that 
both lighting and air handling be versatile enough to anticipate any 
kind of interior arrangement. Day-Brite’s Clymatron with Barber- 
Colman air handling components supplied the perfect answer. A 
Clymatron in each basic 5’ x 5’ module provides complete flexibility 
of interior layout and control of environmental comfort (lighting, 
ventilation, heating, air conditioning). Thanks to Clymatron's pre- 
tested record of performance, the installation has received the 
highest praise . . . from building custodians right on up to top 
management.” 


Day-Brite has the equipment, the facili- 
ties and talent to make a vital contribution 
" ч to your creative lighting designs. Get їп 
| touch with your nearest Day-Brite repre- 
sentative. He's eager to help, and can 
— brief you on the valuable creative and 
technical services available to you. 

There's no charge or obligation. 


٤ 


DAY-BRITE LIGHTING A DIVISION OF EMERSON ELECTRIC 
5411 BULWER ST. LOUIS, MO. 63147 


| 


ANSWER: 


Pre-tested 
okay for interior 
flexibility 


